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 Wherein is ſhewn, 


That Reaſon is, or ought to be, a /uffi- 


cient guide in matters of religion. 


Y reaſon, T underſtand that faculty or 
power of the mind, by which men di/- 
cern and judge of right and wrong, of 
good a evil, of truth and error, and 
the like. By matters of religion, I under- 

ſtand thoſe things which men are accountable for to 

the Maker and Governor of the univerſe, and there- 
by render themſelves the proper objects of reward 
or Puniſhment. By a guide in matters of religion, 

I underſtand an ability or capacity (if carefully and 

faithfully exerciſed) to diſcover what it 1s which 

man, in reaſon and equity, is accountable for, and 
which will render him the proper object of divine 
favour or diſpleaſure; and likewiſe a capacity to diſ- 
cover ſuch motives to a right behaviour, as will be 

a balance to all thoſe temptations which the preſent 

conſtitution of things unavoidably ſubjects him to. 

And, by a ſufficient guide in matters of religion, 
I underſtand ſuch a capacity or power in man, when 

duly exerciſed, as is ſufficient to anſwer theſe pur- 

poſes, without any thing ſuperadded; and 3 
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will render him, in juſtice and equity; inexcuſable 
if he miſcarries. 


Having thus explained the terms which conſti- 


tute the above propoſition, I obſerve, that the point 
in queſtion 1s not whether there be abſolutely ſuch a: 
capacity or power in man, or whether man can neg- 
fect or miſuſe it, ſuppoſing him inveſted with ſuch 
a power; but only that he either has, or elſe that 
he ought to have, ſuch a capacity or power reſiding, 
in him. 5 | Ea 

Man in his natural fate, when deſtitute of divine 
revelation, is ſuppoſed to be an accountable creature, 
who is anſwerable to God for his actions, and who 
will be amply rewarded or ſeverely puniſhed in another 
world, according as he behaves himſelf in this. 
Now, admitting this to be the caſe, then, I ſay, 
that man has a right, by the laws of common equity, 
to be inveſted with ſuch a capacity or power, as is 
ſufficient, (when duly exeteiſed) to diſcover what it 
is he is accountable for; and what it is which ren- 
ders him the proper object of divine favour or diſ- 
pleafure; and which likewiſe is ſufficient to diſcover 
ſuch motives to a right behaviour, as are an equal 
balance to all thoſe temptations the preſent conſti- 
tution of things unavoidably leads him into; and 


which capacity will, in reaſon and equity, render 


him inexcuſable if he miſcarries. I ſay, man con- 
ſidered as above, has a right, by the laws of com- 
mon equity, to ſuch a capacity; becauſe if the cafe 
be otherwiſe, then he is unfairly and unequally dealt 
with. And if the preſent conſtitution of things be 
etherwiſe than what I have ſhewn it ought to be, 
ſuch a conſtitution is manifeſtly wrong, by being 
unequal and repugnant to reaſon. It is as unequal in 
this caſe, as the requiring bricks without affording 
materials for the making them: It is the ſame, as 
laying a heavy burthen without giving ſtrength 
to bear it; and puniſhing without a fault: all which 
are contrary to reaſon and equity, and therefore moſt 
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certainly ought not to be. And what a horrid im- 
putation is this upon the great Mater and Governor 
of the world! as if he wanted either underſtanding 
or diſpoſition to have made and conſtituted things 
better, or to have dealt fairly and equitably with his 
creatures; which ſurely is very diſhonourable to- 
him, as it ſuppoſes him groſsly defective, either in. 
his natural or in his moral capacity. And, 

The injuſtice in this cafe, is ſo plain and evident, 
even to the loweſt underſtanding, as not to need 
many words to ſhew it to be ſo: it being evidently 
anequal and repugnant to reaſon, for God to call a 
ſpecies of creatures into being, to make them ac- 
countable for their actions, and to reward or punifa 
them in another world, according as they behave 
themſelves in this; and yet, not to furniſh them 
with a capacity or power ſufficient to anfwer the 
purpoſes of ſuch creatures: I ſay, ſuch a proce- 
dure is ſo anequal and unreaſonable, as that the bare 
propoſing the caſe, plainly ſhews it to be fo, to 
every perſon that will but attend to it. And from 
hence it evidently follows, that if this be the truth 
of the caſe, then God muſt have been very defec- 
tive either in his natural or his moral capacity; that 
is, he muſt have wanted either «nderſtanding, or diſ- 
Poſition, to have made and conſtituted things better. 
And it will likewiſe as evidently follow, that rea- 
ſon either is, or that it ought to be, a ſufficient guide 
in matters of religion, which is the point I under- 
took to make good. | 

If it ſhould be urged, that man, as originally con- 
ſtituted, was endowed with ſuch a capacity or power, 
as I have before deſcribed ; but that by Adam's eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, this capacity was loſt to 
him, and to all his poſterity : 

I anſwer; this does not at all help the caſe, be- 
cauſe the inequality of the preſent conſtitution of 
things is the ſame to mankind, whether Adam had 
originally ſuch a power, or not. And as our ſpecies 

was 
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was no way acceſſary to Adam's tranſgreſſion; ſo it 
is very unreaſonable and unequal, that they ſhould 
be ſuch ſufferers by it, as the preſent argument ſup- 
poſes, That is, it is very unequal and unreaſona- 
ble, that mankind ſhould ſtill be accountable for 
their actions, and ſhould be rewarded or puniſhed in 
another world, according as they behaved them- 
ſelves in this; when they /oft in Adam the capacity 
to diſcover what it is they are accountable for; and 


what it is which renders them the proper objects of 


God's favour or diſpleaſure ; and likewiſe what thoſe 
motives to a right behaviour are, which would be 
an equal balance to all the temptations, that the 
preſent conſtitution of things unavoidably leads 
them into, Beſides, ſuch a conſtitution of things 
would be wrong. That 1s, it would be apparently 
wrong for things to be ſo conſtituted, as that the ca- 
pacities of a whole ſpecies of agents (which capa- 
Cities are of the utmoſt conſequence to them) ſhould 
be thus hazarded upon one /ingle fatt only; and that 
it ſhould be left to the will and pleaſure of Adam, 


whether this power, upon which our all depended, 


ſhould remain to his numberleſs poſterity, or not. 
So that, I think, the caſe muſt and will ſtand as I 
inferred above, viz. that either reaſon is, or elſe 
that it ovght to be, a ſufficient guide in matters of 
religion. 

If it ſhould be farther urged, that as Adam was 
originally endowed with ſuch a capacity or power, 
as I have before deſcribed, ſo this capacity was not 
ſunk, or totally loft to him and his poſterity, by his 
tranſgreſſion; but only, that thereby it became ſo 
weakned and impaired, as rendered it inſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſes for which it was intended; and 
that hereupon, mankind are not unfairly dealt with, 
neither is the preſent conſtitution of things une- 
qual; becauſe God will deal with, and judge every 
man, according to the ability he has, and not ac- 
cording to what he has not. 

3 To 
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To this I anſwer; firft, it does not appear from 
the hiſtory, that Adam's diſcerning faculty ſuffered 


ſuch a change by his tranſgreſſion, as is here ſuppo- 


ſed; but that the contrary is rather declared, as in 
Gen. iii. 6, 7. And when the woman ſaw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleaſant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be deſired to make one wiſe; ſhe took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave alſo unto 
her huſband 1th her, and he did eat. And the eyes 
of them both were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked, &c. Verſe 22. And the Lord God ſaid, Be- 
hold, the man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil, &c. Here we ſee, that Adam's diſcerning 
faculty was ſo far from being weakned and im- 
paired, that, on the contrary, 1t 1s repreſented as 
being rather improved by his tranſgreſſion. And, 
if Adam's ſin had no ſuch effect upon himſelf, as 
to weaken and impair his own underſtanding, but 
had rather a contrary effect; why then ſhould it be 
preſumed, that his fin had ſuch a phyſical effect 
upon the diſcerning faculties of all his poſterity, as 
is here ſuppoſed ; ſeeing there is nothing in the 
hiſtory, nor in philoſophy, nor experience, to ground 
ſuch a preſumption upon? And as what 1s here 
preſumed, ought not in reaſon to be admitted in 
argument; ſo it may more juſtly be preſumed, that 
what 1s urged above, upon this head, 1s falſe and 
groundleſs. Again, 

I anſwer, ſecondly, ſuppoſing Adam's ſin had ſuch 
a phyſical effect upon all his poſterity (though it had 
no ſuch effect upon himſelf) as that their diſcerning 
faculties became weakned and impaired thereby; then 
the proper queſtion will be, whether the weakneſs 


which our ſpecies are fallen under by Adam's tranſ- 


greſſion does not, or whether it does, render us inca- 

pable of knowing and doing enough to make us 

the proper objects of God's favour; and to render 

us, 1n juſtice and equity, inexcuſable if we miſcarry. 

If the former be the caſe; that is, if the * 
| _ wilc 


„Mich Adam's fin brought upon our ſpecies, dves not 
render us incapable of knowing and doing, as afore- 
ſaid, which ſcems to be implied in the objection 
(in which it is ſaid, that mankind are not unfairly 


nor unegually dealt with, in and by the preſent con- 


ſtitution of things, and that God will deal with 
and judge every man, according to the ability they 
have, and not according to what they have not) 
then, I ſay, that reaſon zs a ſufficient guide in mat- 
ters of religion; and that it zs ſufficient (notwith- 
ſtanding Adam's miſcarriage) to anſwer the purpoſes 
tor which it was intended, vi. to guide men to, 
and engage them 1n the practice of their duty here, 
and to bring them to happineſs hereafter. But if 
the latter be the caſe, that is, if by Adam's tranſ- 
greſſion, the diſcerning faculties of all our ſpecies 
became ſo weakned and impaired, as to be nſuffi- 
cient for theſe purpoſes; then, I ſay, as before, that 
mankind are very hardly and unegually dealt with, 
in and by the preſent conſtitution of things; and 
that if reaſon 7s uot, yet it ought to be, a ſufficient 
guide in matters of religion. Surely, if every 
man, who 1s placed upon this globe, is to act a 
part upon which an eternity of happineſs or miſery to 
himſelf depends, (which is ſuppoſed to be the caſe) 
then, moſt certainly, every man ought, in juſtice 
and equity, to have fair play for his life, or rather 
for his ſoul; and not to be put under any diſadvan- 
tage, in a caſe where points of ſuch vaſt impor- 
tance to him are depending. And can we ſuppoſe, 
chat the great and wiſe Maker and Governor of the 
rniverſe, who has no intereſt to ſerve by the mi- 
tery of his creatures, and who is much more con- 
cerned to ſecure their happineſs to them, than they 
are to ſecure it to themſelves; — Can we, I ſay, 
zuppoſe, that he would /o conſtitute things, as that 
out of, and from that conſtitution, would neceſſarily 
ariſe ſuch eminent danger to a whole ſpecies of be- 
mas, as that it is great odds if even a few or any 
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of them ſhould eſcape? than which no ſuppoſition 
can be more contrary to true piety, And yet this is 
the very caſe, if reaſon be not a ſufficient guide in 
matters of religion. | 

Indeed, if any individual of our-ſpecies is re- 
gardleſs of his higheſt intereſt, if he negle&s or 
abuſes any capacity or power he is inveſted with, or 
if he brings any diſadvantage, difficulty, or danger 
upon himſelf, which it was in his power to have 
avoided or prevented, all ſuch are juſtly chargeable 
upon himſelf. But as to thoſe difficulties, diſadvan- 
tages, and dangers, which unavoidably ariſe from 
the conſtitution of things, and which could not poſ- 
ſibly have been avoided (which is the preſent caſe) 
theſe are only chargeable upon the Author of that 
conſtitution, If it ſhould be ſaid, that it was in 
Adam's power to have prevented every thing of this 
kind; and that all is owing to his miſcarriage: 1 
anſwer, as above, that the diſadvantage to mankind 
is the ſame, whether it was in Adam's power to have 
prevented it, or not; and that it is unequal and re- 
pugnant to reaſon for things to be /o conſtituted, as 
that the right uſe and exerciſe of the faculties of a 
whole ſpecies of beings, upon which our all de- 
pended, ſhould be riſgued upon exe ſingle fact only; 
or that it ſhould be left to the will and pleaſure of 
Adam, whether his numberleſs offspring ſhould be 
involved in ſuch eminæut danger, or not; which dan- 
ger, if Adam miſcarried (and which proved to be 
the caſe) it would be great odds, if even a few or 
any of our ſpecies thould eſcape. Again, 

If it ſhould be farther added, that reaſon is not 
a ſufficient guide in matters of religion, and that 
divine revelation was kindly given of God to man, 
to /upply the defectiveneſs, or inſufficiency of reaſon 
in that reſpect; for if reaſon had been a ſufficient 
guide in matters of religion, then there would have 
been no need of revelation : 

I anſwer; that if this were the caſe, then the 
eriginel conſtitution of I” o muſt have been _ 
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defective, as I obſerved above; becauſe then, there 
_would have been a whole ſpecies of beings, made 
accountable for their actions, without being fur- 


niſhed with capacities and powers ſufficient to anſwer 
the purpoſes of ſuch creatures; and then number- 
leſs millions of our ſpecies would have been ver 

unequally and unkindly dealt with, becauſe they have 
been deſtitute of ſuch a divine revelation, as would 
have ſupplied the defect which aroſe from the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of things. For as to the Fewiſp 
revelation, that was not intended to be a guide in 
matters of religign to all our ſpecies, but only to 


the Zewiſh nation. And as to the Chriſtian, many 


ages were palt before it was given; and ſince it has 
been given, it has been far from prevailing all over 


the world ; and conſequently multitudes of our ſpe- 


cies have been very hardly and unkindly dealt with. 
But ſurely, if the original conſtitution of things had 
been thus defe#ive, as the preſent objection ſuppo- 
ſes; and if God had kindly provided a revelation 
to ſupply the defect, he would have given it to the 


- whole ſpecies; becauſe otherwiſe the ſupply is not 
equal to the defect, nor does it anſwer the kind pur- 


poſe of the Creator towards his creatures. The de- 


ficiency, i in this caſe, being general, as it affects the 


whole ſpecies; and it being ſuch as all are involun- 
tary in, with reſpect to the bringing it upon them- 
ſelves (Adam and Eye only excepted) and ſuch as it 
was not in the power of any to prevent or removs; 
therefgre, in reaſon and equity, the ſupply to that 
deficiency ſhould have been as general. And in this 
caſe divine revelation is not to be conſidered fo much 
the produce of bounty, as of juſtice and equity. For 
if man is an accountable creature, who is an{werable 


to God for his actions, and who will be rewarded 


and puniſhed | in another world, according as he be- 
haves himſelf in this; and if he is not inveſted with 
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caſe) then, I ſay, that every man has a 7i2ht, by | 
the laws of common equity, to that revelation ; 
” and if it be withheld from any of our ſpecies, then 
they are very unkindly and unequally dealt with. But 
' ſeeing divine revelation has not been afforded to all, 
and thereby- it has not been a ſupply to the aforeſaid 
general defect; from hence, I think, I juſtly infer, 
as above, that either reaſon zs, or elſe that i ought ta 
be, a ſufficient guide in matters of religion. And, 
Suppoſing reaſon to be a ſufficient guide in mat- 
ters of religion; yet it will not follow (as is urged 
in the objection) that there is no uſe for, nor need 
of revelation. Reaſon (like divine revelation) is 
liable to be neglefed or abuſed. And this; I think, 
was the caſe of the Pagan world, in which they were 
ſo far from attending to, and following their reaſon 
in matters of religion, that, on the contrary, they 
laid it aſide, for the moſt part, and committed 
themſelves to the guidance of prieſts, and oracles, 
and pretended divine revelations. And this introdu- 
ded all thoſe vile and abominable things, both in 
ſpeculation and practice, which prevailed amongſt 
them; and which, if they attended to and followed 
their reaſon, they could not poſſibly have fallen into. 
And as this became generally the cafe ; ſo the moſt 
noble and valuable end of a revelation to mankind, 
under ſuch circumſtances, was to bring them back 
to a right uſe and exerciſe of their reaſon in matters 
of religion; and thereby to deliver them from the 
bondage and corruption of all pretended divine reve- 
lations, and all the abominable burthenſom and 
hurtful ſuperſtitions, and idolatry, they were ſunk 
into, and to reſtore them again to a manly and a 
reaſonable ſervice; and conſequently, to the anſwer- 
ing the great end and purpoſe of their creation. And 
when a revelation is /o conſtituted, and ſuited to an- 
{wer the purpoſes aforeſaid to mankind; then, ſurely, 
it muſt be allowed to be of the greateſt uſe and be- 
neſit to them under the forementioned circumſtances, 
ſuppoſing reaſon to be a ſufficient guide in _ 
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of religion. And if reaſon, when carefully attended 
to and followed, is a ſufficient guide in matters of 
religion (which moſt certainly ought to be the caſe) 
then every man has the divine law written upon his 
heart, which is as much obliging and binding upon 
his conſcience, as any law written upon paper, or ta- 
bles of ſtone can be. Again, 

If it ſhould be farther urged, that as the divine 
law is broken by our tranſgreſſions; ſo the divine 
juſtice muſt be ſatisfied, before the ſhmer can be ac- 

uitted: and as the divine juſtice was ſatisfied by 

e ſufferings and death of Cbriſt, (and thereby the 
divine law was ſecured from contempt, and God's 
] indignation was ſhewn againſt ſin, and likewiſe ſin 
| was diſcouraged) ſo faith in Chriſt is required, as a 
. prereguiſite to our being ſharers in the benefits of his 

death; and that reaſon is altogether uncapable of 
diſcovering theſe points: 

I anſwer; that reaſon cannot poſſibly make ſuch 
diſcoveries, is readily granted; becauſe reaſon can- 
not be ſuppoſed capable of diſcovering ſuch points 
as are repugnant to it ſelf, which 1s the preſent caſe, 

Surely nothing can be more repugnant to reaſon, 
than that God ſhould remove his diſpleaſure from 
one perſon that is guilty, by the ſufferings of another 
that is innocent; becauſe this would be to puniſh 
the innocent, that thereby he may take occaſion to 
let the guilty go free; than which nothing can be 
more unequal or unreaſonable. And to ſay, that the 
perſon who ſuffered, voluntarily undertook to bear 
that burden, does not alter the caſe at all; becauſe- 
it makes rio real alteration neither in the ſufferer, nor 
in the ſinner: that is, neither of them is more or leſs 

guiky or innocent upon that account. And as it is 
n (which is perſonal, and which cannot be tranſ- 
ferred from one to another) which renders the ſinner 
the proper object of God's diſpleaſure; fo the ſinner 
muſt and will continue to be the proper object of 
diſpleaſure, till his perſon is /o changed, (which is 
done by repentance and amendment of life) as — 
ers 
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ders him perſonally the proper object of God's mer. 


cy. And when the ſinner is bus perſonally changed 
as that he becomes the proper object of God's mercy 
hereby, then it is that perſonal change in him, and 
that only, and not any thing which is done or ſuf- 
fered in and by the perſon of another, which can, 
in reaſon, be the ground of God's mercy and for- 
giveneſs to him. And, | 

To ſay, that divine juſtice muſt be ſatisfied before 
the „inner can be acquitted, is to render the caſe yer 
worſe ; becauſe then there can be no room, nor 
lace for God's mercy to be exerciſed at all. For 
juſtice, in the preſent caſe, conſiſts in two points, 
viz, firſt, in puniſhing the offender, and bim only; 
and, ſecondly, in proportioning the puniſhment to 
the demerit of the crime; and to depart from theſe, 
or eithet of them, is to depart from juſtice. So that 
if divine juſtice muſt be ſatisfied, before the ſinner 
can be acquitted, then the ſinner muſt not only 
ſuffer in his own per ſon, but he muſt ſo ſuffer, as 
that his ſufferings bear an exact proportion to the de- 
merit of his crimes ; and when he has done ſo, 
there can be no place for the exerciſe of God's 
mercy, becauſe it will be the ſinner's right, who 

thus ſuffers, to be diſcharged withour it. And, 
As to the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, when con- 
ſidered as evils laid on an innocent perſon, theſe 
may call for juſtice to be executed, in puniſhing 
his Mictors; but they cannot poſſibly ſatisfy ju- 
ſtice for the faults of others : becauſe juſtice re- 
quires that the „inner, and he only, ſhould ſuffer, or 
be puniſhed for ſin, as I obſerved above. For as 
tranſzreſſion is the only juſt ground or reaſon of pu- 
niſhment ; ſo to puniſh the innocent, is to puniſh 
without any juſt ground or reaſon for it, which is 
manifeſtly unreaſonable and unjuſt. And to conſider 
one unjuſt action, as a ſatisfaction to juſtice for ano- 
ther, is very abſurd. And, " 
Such a procedure is ſo far from ſecuring the 
law from contempt, that on the contrary it renders 
| both 


t 


both the law, and the Iaugiver contemptible. Fo 
as the juſtice and equity of the law conſiſts in puniſh- 


ing the tranſgreſſor of that law, and the tranſgreſſor 


only, and in proportioning the puniſhment to the 
demerit of the crime; ſo to puniſh the innocent in 
the place of the guilty, and to let the guilty go free, 
is contrary to juſtice and equity; and conſequently 
it renders both the law and the lawgiver contemp- 
tible. One great end of all law and puniſhment is 
to fecure obedience to the law; but if the natural 
order of things is thus perverted, by treating the inno- 
cent as guilty, and the guilty as innocent, then obedi- 
ence 1s left unguarded and unſecured, and law and pu- 


niſhment become only ſtalking-horſes to the paſtor, 


and reſentment of the lawgiver. And, 

As to /in, when it is conſidered abſtraFedly from 
the /inner, it is a mere empty abſtracted notion, and 
as ſuch cannot be the object either of favour or diſ- 
pleaſure : ſo that when God is ſaid to be diſpleaſed 
with or ſhew his indignation againſt fin, it is not 
fin when conſidered abſtractedly, but it is the „in- 
ner, or the perſon who is guilty of /in, who is the 
object of that diſpleaſure. And it is exceedingly 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that God's indignation can be 
ſhewn againſt ſinners, by his excuſing the guilty from 
puniſhment, and by his affifing and puniſhing a 
perſon that is innocent in their ſtead ; becauſe the 


action itſelf, naturally and neceſſarily ſhews the 


contrary. That is, it ſhews (if it ſhews any thing) 
God's diſlike of the innocent, and his approbation of 
the guilty. And ſuch a conduct is ſo far from di, 
couraging, that on the contrary, it is rather an en- 
couragement to ſin; ſeeing upon the preſent ſuppoſi- 
tion, it ſeems to be a matter of indifferency to God, 
(ſo he does but puniſh) whether he puniſhes the 
guilty or the innocent; or rather in the preſent caſe, 
the greateſt mark of reſpect, is ſhewn to the tranſ- 
greſſors of God's laws; becauſe he puniſhes the in- 
nocent, and lets the guilty go free. And, 
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Tho' faith be conſidered as neceſſary to render 
men ſharers in the benefits of Chriſt's divine miſſion, 
as it leads them to repentance and amendment of 
life (which miſſion he loſt his life in maintaining, 
and ſo by a figure of ſpeech, men are ſaid to be 
ſharers in the benefits of Chriſt's death, when they 
are ſharers in the benefits of that divine miſſion, 
which he laid down his life to maintain,) yet it is 
nat their believing, when conſidered barely as an 
act of the ander/tanding, but it is what that faith is 
introductive to, vix. their repenting and turning to 
God, and bringing forth fruits meet for repentance, 
which is the true ground and reaſon of God's mer- 
cy, and loving kindneſs to them. Faith in or an 
aſſenting to the truth of any propoſition, whether 
human or divine, when conſidered abſtraFedly, can- 
not in the nature of the thing, render. men more 
or leſs pleaſing to God; becauſe, in this caſe, they 
are ſo far paſſive, as that if they attend to the ſub- 
ject, they cannot poſſibly think and judge other- 
wiſe of that propoſition than they do; and there- 
fore it is repugnant to reaſon, that God ſhould make 
it the ground of his favour or diſpleaſure. And, 
As the doctrines I have now been examining, are 
manifeſtly repugnant to reaſon, and therefore can- 
not be the zruth of the caſe; ſo if it could be made 
appear (which I think cannot be done) that thoſe 
doctrines are contained in the chriſtian revelation ; - 
then that would be an evident proof, that that re- 
velation could not poſſibly be divine. It is true, 
Chriſt is ſaid to redeem us to God by his Blood, and 
many [ike expreſſions are contained in the New Tef- 
tament; but then theſe are plainly figures of ſpeech, 
which were not intended- to be a foundation and 
ſupport for the doctrines I have now been conſider- 
ing. And as thoſe doctrines cannot be diſcovered 
by reaſon, becauſe they are repugnant to it; ſo, I 
think, what is urged on this head, does not prove 
that reaſon is not a ſufficient guide in matters of 
religion, . Again, 17 
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- Tf it ſhould be farther urged, ſuppoſing that re- 1 
pentance and reformation be the only proper ground $ 
or reaſon of God's ſhewing mercy to the tranſgreſ- 
{ors of his law; yet this is what reaſon could not 4i/- 
cover, at leaſt it could not come to any certainty 
that this would be the caſe : 

I anſwer ; that repentance and reformation are = 
proper grounds of forgiveneſs, -1s moſt evident to 
reaſon when diſcovered ; and to ſay, that reaſon can- 
not diſcover, what is moſt agreeable to itſelf when 
diſcovered, is preſuming a point, without the leaſt 
ground for it. And farher, to ſay that no man who 

was deſtitute of divine revelation, ever did diſcern 2 
the fitneſs of ſuch a conduct, viz. of pardoning | 
ſuch a tranſgreſſor upon his repentance and a- i 
mendment of life, is venturing to ſay what ſurely 
is not true. And if reaſon may be ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of diſcovering the fitneſs of ſuch conduct, of 
which, I think, we may be certain that it is; then 
reaſon may come to a certainty, that this would be 
the caſe, with reſpect to God and his finful creatures, 

upon their repentance and amendment of life; becauſe 
reaſon aſſures us, that God will akways do what is 
right and fit, and that he ever will act otherwiſe. 
But admitting that reaſon is uncapable of diſcerning 
the certainty of this point, and that ſuch certainty 
is neceſſary to be diſcovered, in order to engage 

| mankind in the practice of their duty under their 
preſent circumſtances; then, I ſay, that reaſon 
ongbt to haye been ſufficient for this purpoſe, ſee- 
ing divine revelation, which makes the diſcovery, 
has been withbeld from much the greateſ# part of 
our ſpectes. The caſe is the ſame, with reſpe& to 
the ledge and certainty of the reſurrection of the 
body, and a judgment to come; of a future flate of 
rewards and puniſhments, and of the perpetuity of 
theſe. For, if the knowledge and certainty of 
theſe, are neceſſary to engage mankind iri the prac- 
tice of their duty, as they are by the prefent con- 

ſtitution of things unavoidably ſubjected to _ 
' 0 


[17 ] 
fold and ſtrong temptations; and if reaſon is uncapa 
dle of making ſuch diſcoveries: then, I ſay, that in 
Juſtice and equity it ought, however, to be ſuffici- 
ent for theſe purpoſes ; ſeeing (as I ſaid before) 
divine revelation, which makes theſe diſcoveries, 
has been withheld from much the greateſt part of 
mankind, Again, 

If it ſhould be farther urged, laſtiy, that reaſon 
is not a ſufficient guide in matters of religion, as 
is evident from the ſtate of thoſe ages and parts of 
the world, which have been deftitute of divine re- 
velation ; who, having 4zly their reaſon to guide 
them, have run into the moſt vile and abominable 
principles and practices; of which my Lord Biſhop 
of London, in his ſecond paſtoral Letter, has given a 
large and full account : 

I anſwer; it is true, that reaſonable creatures, ot 
creatures endowed with the uſe of reaſon, when 
they neglect, or abuſe, or lay aſide the aſe of that 
noble faculty, are liable to run into the moſt vile 
and abominable opinions and practices; and this 1s 
abundantly evident from my Lord Biſhop of Lon- 
don's account of this matter : but, that reaſon, 
when duly and faithfully exerciſed, 1s not a ſufficient 
guide in matters of religion, does by no means fol- 
low, from any thing which his Lordſhip has ad- 
vanced on this head. But farther ; ſuppoſing what 
my Lord Biſhop of London has urged, be to his 
purpoſe, and that it proves his point, biz. that 
reaſon is not a ſufficient guide in matters of religi- 
on; yet then, I ſay, that it does not take off the 
force of my argument. For if the true ground of the 
pagan world's running into all thoſe vile and abo- 
minable opinions and practices, was the weakneſs 
and deficiency of reaſon to have directed and guided 
them better ; then, ſurely, reaſon ought to have 
been ſufficient for this purpoſe ; that ſo thoſe pa- 
gans might have been prevented from running into 
ſuch extravagances, or might have been inexcuſabie 
if they had: I ſay, that in juſtice and equity, this 

C ought 
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ought to have been the caſe, ſeeing thoſe pagans 
have been deſtitute of divine revelation. 

Upon the whole, I think, Ihave made good the 
point I undertook ; and have ſhewn, that either rea- 
ton 7s, or elſe that it ought to be, a ſufficient guide 
in matters of religion. And if reaſon ought to be a 
ſufficient guide in matters of religion (that is, if it 
be repugnant to reaſon for the caſe to be otherwiſe;) 
then this is a fair ſtep towards proving it to be ſo. 
Amongſt the ſeveral arguments which have been 
urged againſt the doctrine of abſolute election, and 
reprobation, none, I think, has bore harder upon 
that doctrine than this, vz. that it is repugnant to 
reaſon, That is, it is unreaſonable, that God ſhould 
make a ſpecies of creatures capable of future bliſs 
or torment, and that he ſhould pre-ordain a few 
of that ſpecics to a ſtate of unſpeakable and eternal 
happinels, and the reſt of them to a ſtate of ex- 
tream and eternal miſery: which determination is 
ſuppoſed to reſult ſolely from ſovereign and arbi- 
trary pleaſure, antecedent to, and independent of 
the behaviour of thoſe creatures, which might ren- 
der them the proper objects of his approbation or 
diſlike. And as ſuch a procedure is unreaſonable in 
itſelt, and is thereupon repugnant to our natural no- 
tions of the Deity; ſo this has been very juſtly e- 
ſteemed a concluſive argument againſt the truth of 
the aforeſaid doctrine. In like manner, if it be 

unreaſonable, (of which, I think, every man is a 
judge, when the caſe is fairly propoſed to him) 
that God ſhould call a ſpecies of creatures into be- 
ing, ſhould render them accountable for their ac- 
tions, and will reward or puniſh them in another 
world, according as they behave themſelves in this; 
and yet ſhould not furniſh them with a capacity, or 
power, which (when faithfully and duly exerciſed) 
1s ſufficient to diſcover what it is they are accounta- 
ble for; what it is which will render them the pro- 
per objects of God's favour or diſpleaſure ; nor to 
diſcover thoſe motives to right behaviour, which 
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are an equal balance to all the temptations that the 
preſent conſtitution of things unavoidably leads 
them into: I ſay, if ſuch a conduct be repugnant 
to reaſon, and contrary to our natural notions of 
the Deity ; then this is a good argument to prove 


that it is not the truth of the caſe. But farther, 


I think, my Lord Biſhop of London allows, that 
reaſon 1s a judge in matters of revelation. That is, 
(if I underſtand the caſe right, and if hereby the 
purpoſes of ſuch a judge are anſwered to man- 
kind, which ſurely his Lordſhip muſt intend) reafon 


is a judge in matters of revelation, in theſe four 


reſpects. Firſt, of the internal characters of a reve- 
lation, whether they are worthy of God. And, /e- 
condly, of the external evidence which attends a re- 
velation, whether it ſufficiently proves that it came 
from God. And in this caſe, I would urge as above, 
viz. that either reaſon 7s, or elſe that it ought to be, 
a proper judge in theſe matters; becauſe otherwiſe 
man has nothing to guard and ſecure him againſt 
deluſion and impoſition. Thirdly, Reaſon is, or 
ought to be, a proper judge of the ſenſe and meaning 
of divine revelation ; becauſe otherwiſe divine re- 
velation may become very hurtful tous. Thus, in 
the chriſtian revelation, we are required to be care- 
ful for nothing; to take no thought for the morrow 
not to reſiſt evil; and the like: which precepts, if 
not under the direction and guidance of reaſon, 
may be very prejudicial and hurtful to mankind. 
And which by the way ſhews, that reaſon, or the 
reaſon of things, is a rule of action prior to that of 
revelation. Again, fouribly and laſtiy, Reaſon is, 
or ought to be, a proper judge of every part of that 
revelation, of which it 1s ſaid that it 1s divine ; be- 
cauſe divinely inſpired men may pretend to be ſo, 
when that is not the caſe ; and therefore they are 
not abſolutely to be relied upon. An inſtance of this 
we have in the old prophet, mentioned 1 Kings xiii. 
18. He ſaid unto him, Jam a prophet alſo as thea art, 
and an angel ſpake unto me by the word of the Lord, 
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N 
faying, Bring him back with thee into thine houſe, 


that he may eat bread, und drink water; but he lied 
unto him. And that this impoſtor was divinely in- 


 ſpired, or had immediate communications with the 


Deity at ſome other times, and that too after he had 
been guilty of this vile impoſition, is manifeſt from 
verſe 20. where it is ſaid, And it came to paſs, as 
they ſat at the table, that the word of the Lord came 
unto the prophet that brought him back, &c. Here 
we ſee, not only that the poor credulous prophet loſt 
his /ife by his credulity ; but alſo, that divinely in- 
ſpired men are not abſolutely to be depended upon, 
in all that they may put upon us as the word of 
God. Credulous I call the forementioned prophet, 
becauſe, I think, that is a the fault which in rea- 
ſon he could be charged with. For as to his obe- 
dience to God's commands, it is plain he intended it 
through the whole, tho* the other prophet wicked- 
ly deceived him, and thereby betrayed him into 
a tranſgreſſion, if it may be ſo called. And ſeeing 
divinely inſpired men may deceive us, by pretend- 
ing to have informations and inſtructions from the 
Peity, when that is not the caſe, as is manifeſt in the 
inſtance above: therefore, I ſay, that reaſon is, or 
elſe that it ought to be, a proper judge, not only of 
every revelation, of which it is ſaid that it is divine, 
but alſo of all the parts of every revelation, which comes 
forth under that character. What I would obſerve is, 
that if we may juſtly conclude, that reaſon is a proper 
Judge in matters of revelation, becauſe, in reaſon and 
equity, it ought to be ſo, (and which, I think, muſt 
be the foundation of my Lord Biſhop of London's 
argument in the preſent caſe, ſuppoſing he were 
put upon the proof of this point ;) then, I ſay, 
that we may as fairly conclude, that reaſon is a 
ſufficient guide in matters of religion; becauſe, in 
Juſtice and equity, that ought to be the caſe. To 
this I may add, that if reaſon be a proper judge in 
matters of revelation (which, I think, is an allowed 
cale) ; then, ſurely, no reaſon can be given, why it 


ſhould 
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ſhould not be a ſufficient guide 1n matters of religion, 
ſeeing one ſeems to be as much within the province 
of reaſon as the other ; and what 1s a proper guali- 
fication for the former, ſeems equally to be a proper 
qualification for the latter. Beſides, if reaſon is at 
all a guide in matters of religion (which, I think, 
will not be denied); then, ſurely, it may be a ſaf- 
ficient guide , becauſe one part of our duty 1s as a- 
greeable to reaſon, and (tor any thing that appears 
to the contrary) is as eaſy to be diſcovered by it as 
another. However, this is not the point I under- 
took to maintain; that being only to ſhew (which, I 
think, I have done) that either reaſon is, or elſe 
that it ovght to be, a ſufficient guide in matters of re- 
ligion. 

Before I leave the ſubject, I think it proper to 
obſerve, that whether I have made good what I 
propoſed or not, (which muſt by ſubmitted to the 
judgment of my readers) yet this I know, that I 
have not intended to ixjure divine revelation, or to 
ſerve the cauſe of infidelity hereby. Neither do I 

ercerve, that what I have here offered, can any 
way ſerve ſuch purpoſes. All divine revelation muſt 
be agreeable to reaſon ; for otherwiſe no external 
evidence can poſſibly prove it to be divine. And 
if all divine revelation be agreeable to reaſon; then, 
ſurely, the ſhewing, or endeavouring to ſhew, that 
reaſon either 7s, or that it o4ght to be, a ſufficient 
guide in matters of religion, cannot be injurious to 
divine revelation. Beſides, thoſe men who think 
reaſon to be a ſufficient guide in matters of reli- 
gion, and who think themſelves obliged to act a- 
greeable to reaſon ; ſuch men, I ſay, can reap no 
advantage by diſcarding divine revelation ; becauſe 
reaſon does as much oblige them to their duty, as 
any divine revelation can do; and becauſe all obli- 
gations, ' ariſing from revelation, are originally 
founded in reaſon. And as for thoſe men whom 
reaſon will not oblige nor reſtrain, revelation is not 
likely to have any great influence upon them. The 
| outcry, 
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outcry, therefore, that is made upon the exalting 
of reaſon, (as it is called,) and the pretence that 
this is done to run down divine revelation, and to 
ſerve the cauſe of infidelity, is, I think, a mere in- 
vention; which ſerves only to render thoſe perſons 
contemptible, who are for a reaſonable religion : that 
is, for a religion which is fit and proper for ſuch a 
rational creature as man is; and ſuch, ſurely, the 
chriſtian religion muſt be allowed to be. If religion 
and divine revelation are in any danger of ſuffering 
from this quarter, the danger muſt ariſe, not from 
the exalting, but from the depreſſing of reaſon. For 
if thoſe, to whom the inſtruction of mankind in 
matters of religion and divine revelation, is com- 
mitted, are diſpoſed to captivate the underſtandings 
and conſciences of the people, and thereby make 
themſelves maſters of thoſe whom they are ap- 
pointed to ſerve, (which ſometimes hath been the 
caſe, and therefore ought carefully to be guarded 
againſt;) then they repreſent religion, and divine 
revelation in a dark and a myſterious dreſs, thereby 
to make the greater advantage upon the weakneſs 
and ignorance of the people. And then reaſon 1s 
to be depreſſed as much as it can be; becauſe its 
light tends to diſpel the miſt which they are for in- 
troducing. And by this means, religion and divine 
revelation are made ſubſervient t to the good and 
benefit, but to the hurt and damage of mankind ; and 
are indeed, only ftalking-borſes to the pride and ava- 


rice of thoſe, who aſſume to themſelves the ſole pow- 


er of teaching and explaining them. A ſad inſtance 
of this we have in the church of Rome ; in which, as 


reaſon is laid aſide, fo religion is ſunk into the dregs 


of paganiſm. And as the underſtandings and conſciences 
of the people are captivated to their' pretended 
guides; ſo all is made \ſubſervient to gratify the 
Iuſts, and paſſions, and avarice of a vicious clergy. 
Ought not Proteſtants therefore to be upon their 
guard, when reaſon 18 attacked ? ſeeing that every 
depreſſion of reaſon is a ſtep to pypery ; and ſeeing 

; that 
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that reaſon is our only ſecurity againſt it. Certain 
it is, that when reaſon is laid aſide in matters of re- 
ligion and divine revelation, then theſe may be molded 
into every ſhape, and made to ſerve every purpoſe. 
Let me then intreat my fellow Proteſtants, eſpe- 
cially the laity, to contend for, and hold faſt their 
reaſon, and to follow its guidance in matters of re- 
ligion, and divine revelation: this being their beſt 
ſecurity againſt popery, which ſome think gains 
ground among us. For if once we let go our rea- 
ſon in matters of religion and divine revelation, we 
are in danger of being captivated to the ſee of Rome, 
or to a body of Clergy who may be equally injurious 
to us. The power of the clergy in the church of 
Rome, which hath done ſo much miſchief in the 
world, doth not ſpring up in a day; but it aroſe 
gradually, (ſuch power being too monſtrous to be 
put upon the world at once,) and this may be the 
caſe among Proteſtants, if timely care be not taken 
to prevent it. However, whether we of this na- 
tion may have any juſt ground to apprehend danger, 
is out of the reach of my enquiry. What I would 
obſerve is, that others harm ought to be our warn- 
ing: and that we, as well as all other proteſiants, 
ought to be upon our guard; eſpecially when rea- 
ſon 18 attacked, the free uſe thereof being our beſt 
preſervative and ſecurity againſt all corruption and 
impoſition in matters of religion, and divine revela- 
tion. And that as the 7ntereſt of the clergy ſeems 
to be diſtinct from the common intereſt of mankind ; 
ſo it is the intereſt, and ought to be the care of all 


ſocieties, not to be brought under the power of any 
body of clergy whatſoever. 


SOME 
EEFLETCTIONS 
UPON 


The comparative excellency and uſeful- 
meſs of moral and poſitive duties. 


S moral and poſitive duties are, in a late 
_ controverſy, put in competition with re- 
ſpect to their excellency, &c. And as it 
is a point in diſpute to which of theſe the 
preference ought to be given, ſo I have thought 
proper to make a few reflections on this ſubject, be- 
cauſe, I think, it is a matter which nearly concerns 
mankind. And that I may be fully underſtood, I 
will ſhew what I mean by moral, and what by po- 
fitive duties; and what are the true grounds of our 

obligation to obedience in either caſe; and thereb 

ſet the point in queſtion in as clear a light as I can. 
By moral duties, | underſtand the performance of 
ſuch actions as are in themſelves right and fit to be 
performed by every intelligent being, or moral 
agent, in equal circumſtances; which fitneſs reſults 
ſolely from the nature and reaſon of things, when 
conſidered abſtractedly from, and antecedent to any 
promulged law, whether human or divine. And 
that there is ſuch a fitneſs and unfitneſs ariſing from, 
and founded in the natural and eſſential differences 
in things, when conſidered abſtractedly from, and 
antecedent to the determination of any intelligent 
being concerning them, is, I think, as clearly 
evident as that the whole is equal to all its parts, 
or as any other ſelf-evident propoſition. And to 
ſuppoſe a power in God to conſtitute ſuch a diffe- 
rence, when there is none in nature, is very abſurd 
tor as right and wrong, good and evil, truth and 
: error, 
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error, neceſſarily ſuppoſe a natural difference in 
things, (take away the difference and there can be 
no ſuch diſtinction, crooked and ſtrait cannot take 


place without a difference in nature) ſo to ſuppoſe 
a a power in God to conſtitute ſuch a difference, when 


there is none in nature, is to ſuppoſe that things can 
differ while they are alike, which is a contradiction. 

Pleafure and pain are plainly diſtinct and diffe- 
rent in nature, the one is naturally the object of our 
choice, and the other of our averſion and ſhunning 


and this is manifeſtly the caſe when conſidered ab- 


ſtractedly from and antecedent to any divine deter- 
mination concerning them. And as pleaſure is ma- 
nifeſtly preferable to pain, ſo the communicating of 
pleaſure 1s preferable to the communicating of pain, 
when theſe are conſidered ſimply in themſelves, and 
abſtractedly from any other conſideration, There 


may, indeed, be caſes ſo circumſtanced, as that the 


communicating of pain may be preferable to the 
communicating of pleaſure ;z but this does not ariſe 
from pain's being preferable to pleaſure, when con- 
ſidered abſtractedly, but only from the particular 
circumſtances of thoſe caſes. And when I ſay, 
that the communicating of pleaſure is preferable to 
the communicating of pain, my meaning is, that 
the communicating of pleaſure is an action which, 
in itſelf, is kind and good; it 1s commendable and 
praiſe-worthy ; and therefore, in reaſon, is right and 
fit to be performed: Whereas the communicating 
of pain is an action which is unkind and evil, it is 
diſapproveable and blame-worthy; and therefore, 
in reaſon, is wrong and unfit, and conſequently the 


former is preferable to the latter. And this diffe- 


rence betwixt the communicating of pleaſure and 


pain, and the preference which is due to the former, 


does not ariſe from any law of God, or from any 


divine determination concerning them, but from the 
natural and eſſential differences in things, and muſt. 


and will always be the ſame, whether God inter- 
poſes and determines any thing concerning them, 
or 
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or not“. So that, from the natural and effential 
differences in things ariſes a rule of action, which 
all intelligent beings, or moral agents, ought, in 
reaſon, to direct and govern their behaviour by. 
Beſides, admitting the ſuppoſition, that wiſdom 
and folly, right and wrong, good and evil, juſt and 
unjuſt, &c. are not founded in nature, but depend 
upon the will of God to conſtitute what ſhall be 
each of theſe: then, I ſay, that God might, if he 
had pleaſed, have reverſed theſe; that is, he might 
have conſtituted what 1s wrong to have been right, 
what is unjuſt to have been juſt, what is evil to 
have been good, and the like. If it ſhould be ſaid, 
that God could not have done this, becauſe then he 
would not have been God; I anſwer, if by his not 
being God be meant he would not have been wiſe, 


juſt, good, c. which is the moral character of that 


being whom we characterize by the term God: then, I 
ſay, that God would have beenGod in that caſe equally 
as much as now. That is, he would then have been 
equally juſt, wiſe, and good, if he had conformed his 
actions to what he had then arbitrarily conſtituted to 
be juſtice, wiſdom, and goodneſs, as he now 1s juſt, 
wiſe, and good, by his now conforming his actions to 
what he has now arbitrarily conſtituted to be each of 
theſe. But if by God's not being God, be meant his 
being deſtitute of that wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, 
which is in itſelf intrinſically ſuch, and which is, in 
reality, the true and proper moral character of the 
Deity, and which renders him the moſt lovely and 
amiable of all beings; then this plainly ſuppoſes, that 


all theſe are founded in nature, and are what they 


are, viz, wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs, Ec. antecedent 
to, and independent of any divine determination 
concerning them. And, 

Here I beg leave to obſerve, what a deſperate 
game ſome men are diſpoſed to play in order to gain 
a dominion over the underſtandings and conſcien- 

ces 


* Sce Supplement to the Previous Queſtion, p. 35, 36, 37 
Or my Collection of Tracis, p. 233, 234. | 
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ces of the people: (which tyranny we of this na- 
tion are happily delivered from, and from which 
may we always be preſerved) namely, they will ven- 
ture to render morality, and all religion, uncertain 
and precarious, by giving up and diſowning the 
principle upon which all argument and reaſoning, 
' with reſpect to theſe, is founded, and ſo riſque the 
whole rather than loſe their point. For if right and 
wrong, juſt and unjuſt, wiſdom and folly, good and 
evil, have no foundation in nature, and if it depends 
upon the will of God what ſhall or ſhall not conſti- 
tute each of theſe; then it muſt ſurely be allowed, 
that all theſe ſtand upon a very precarious bottom; 
becauſe God may be conſtantly altering his will, and 
his determinations, with reſpect to them: that is, 
what God conſtitutes to be wiſe and good to day, he 
may conſtitute to be fooliſh and evil to-morrow, for 
any thing we know, or for any grounds we have, 
from which we may juſtly conclude the contrary ; 
ſo that we can never come to any certainty what is 
right and what is wrong, what 1s pleaſing and what 
is diſpleaſing to God, and the like; becauſe we have 
no certain principle to reaſon from, with reſpect to 
them, and conſequently the foundation of morality, 
and all religion, muſt be deſtroyed, 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that as it depends upon the 
will of God to conſtitute what ſhall be good or evil, 
Juſt or unjuſt, right or wrong, &c. to his creatures 

ſo he will always declare what his determinations are 
with reſpect to them; which declaration we are to 
rely upon, and reaſon from, at all times, and in all 
caſes: and if at any time he ſhould alter or change 
ſuch his determinations, with reſpect to theſe, then 
he will declare or make known his will, with reſpect 
to ſuch alteration : I anſwer, that God will thus re- 
veal his will, as aforeſaid, is preſumed without the 
leaſt ground: for, as upon the preſent ſuppoſition, 
there is no principle in nature to diſpoſe him to it; 
ſo there is no external power which can force him, 


and conſequently we can have no certainty that he 
w_ will 
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will make any ſuch declaration. Beſides, we cannot; 


upon the preſent ſuppoſition, form any judgment, 
with reſpect to a revelation, whether it be divine or 


not; becauſe we cannot poſſibly have any previous 


principle to reaſon from, with regard to it. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that every intelligent being 


(the ſupreme being only excepted) has a particular 


felf-intereſt of its own, diſtinct and different from 
the particular ſelf-intereſt of every other intelligent 
being, and that the particular ſelf-intereſt of every 
intelligent being is the ground and foundation, and 
the rule and meaſure of wiſdom and folly, of juſt 
and unjuſt, of right and wrong, of good and evil, 
to every ſuch being; and conſequently he 1s truly 
Juſt, wiſe, and good, who ſtrictly and inviolably pur- 
fues his own particular ſelf-intereſt, in diſtinction 
from, and in oppoſition to the particular intereſt of 


any, or the united intereſt of all other intelligent 


beings: and he is truly fooliſh, unjuſt, and evil, 
who prefers the particular intereſt of any, or the 
united intereſt of all intelligent beings to his own 
in any caſe; and therefore it would be fooliſh, un- 
juſt, and evil, for a man to deny himſelf any en- 
joyment, or to ſuffer the leaſt pain or evil of any 
kind, for the ſake of another, or for the ſake of the 
publick, except he were ſure that his preſent loſs 
would be ſufficiently recompenced to him hereafter. 
Before I return an anſwer to what is here urged, 
T ſhall make one or two previous obſervations, viz. 
Arſt, that ſelfiſhneſs is not an appetite or paſſion, 
(which are immediate excitements to action) but it 
is a principle which men are to reaſon from and to 


govern their preſent and future behaviour by. Se- 


condly, that tho' ſelfiſnneſs be a proper principle of 
action to intelligent beings, yet it is not, nor ought 
not to be, the ſole principle of action in them; be- 
cauſe there is another principle, viz. benevolence, 
which is equally as natural, and as reaſonable. And 
as both theſe principles are founded in reaſon; fo, 
when either of them is carried to an extream, it be- 

3 comes 
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comes unreaſonable. And conſequently there may 
be caſes in which acting from either of theſe prin- 
ciples may be reaſonable, and that the contrary to 
either of them may be unreaſonable. And, 

Here I will conſider this world as our all, and 
exclude futurity out of the queſtion. And in this 
view of the caſe, I think, it will appear that bene- 
volence is a proper foundation, or principle of acti- 
on, to intelligent beings ; and that benevolent acti- 
ons, when they come in competition with ſelfiſh- 
neſs, are in ſome inſtances worthy of rational crea- 
tures, tho' in other inſtances the cate may be other- 
wiſe. That benevolence is a proper foundation, or 
principle of action, to intelligent beings, is abun- 
dantly evident from what I have already obſerved, 
viz, that the communicating of happineſs is prefera- 
ble to the communicating of miſery ; and that the 
communicating of happineſs is an action which in 
itſelf is kind and good, it is commendable and praiſe- 
worthy ; and therefore it is fit and reaſonable to be 
performed, and conſequently benevolence is a proper 
principle of action to man, as well as to all other intelli- 
gent beings, ſuppoſing this world were his all. And, 

That benevolent actions, when they come in com- 
petition with ſelfiſnneſs, are, in ſome inſtances, wor- 
thy of rational creatures, will be evident, by giving 
a caſe or two in which they plainly appear to be ſo, 
and in which the contrary plainly appears to be o- 
therwiſe. As thus; ſuppoſing one man denies him- 
ſelf the enjoyment of a low degree of pleaſure, or 
chuſes to undergo a low degree of pain, for a very 
fhort ſpace of time, thereby to remove from another 
a violent fit of the gout, or ſtone, or the like, with- 
out any view of pleaſure or advantage to himſelf, 
either in this world, or the world to come; in this 
Caſe, I think, it would be not only a kind and ge- 
nerous, but alſo a reaſonable action; becauſe it a 
pears to me, that the end is worthy of the means 
by which it is obtained. And as generoſity in this 
inſtance, would be fit and reaſonable ; fo _— 
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if it were made the governing principle of action, 
would, in this caſe, be carried to an extream, arid 
would be unfit and unreaſonable. Again ; ſuppoſe 
a man, in order to procure to himſelf a low degree 
of ſhort-lived pleaſure, or to avoid a low degree of 
momentary pain, ſhould bring upon many others 
the moſt intenſe and durable pain and miſery ; in 
this caſe ſelfiſhneſs would be carried to an extream, 
and would be thereby unreaſonable ; and its contra- 
ry, viz. benevolence, would be fit and reaſonable ; 
that 1s, 1t would be fit and reaſonable for a man to 

refer the much greater good of many, to fo trifling 
a good to himſelt, when theſe come in competition z 
and this would be the caſe, ſuppoſing this world 
were his all. And, 

If any farther enquiry ſhould be made, wherein 
the reaſonableneſs or unreaſonableneſs of ſuch acti- 
ons lie; the anſwer is, that the actions beſpeak ot 
ſhew themſelves to be ſo; and that, in the nature 
of the thing, they do not admit of being ſhewn to 
be ſo any other way. And if, in the inſtances above, 
thoſe actions are either reaſonable or unreaſonable, 
as aforeſaid, ſuppoſing futurity be excluded out of 
the queſtion; then there may be other caſes, in 
which the chuſing to undergo greater ſelfdenial, 
or greater, or more durable pain, in order to pro- 
mote the good of others, without any view of plea- 


il ſure or advantage to one's ſelf, either preſent or fu- 


: 


ture, may be fit and reaſonable alſo. Tho? I grant 
that benevolence may be carried to an extream, and 
thereby become unreaſonable, as when a man chuſes 
to undergo great and durable pains himſelf, merely 
to procure a low degree of ſhort- lived pleaſure to 
another ; in this caſe benevolence would be carried 
to an extream, and would be unfit and unreaſona- 
ble. I do not here take upon me to point out 
the bounds of reaſonable or unreaſonable ſelfiſh- 
neſs, or benevolence ; but all that I obſerve is, 
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_ that both ſelfiſhneſs and benevolence are founded in 


reaſon; and are, therefore, proper principles of ar- 
tion 
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tion to man, ſuppoſing this world were his all; and 
that there are caſes in which either of theſe may be 
carried to an extream, and thereby become unrea- 
ſonable; and conſequently there may be caſes in 
which ſelfiſhneſs ought, in reaſon, to give place to 
benevolence ; and that there may be other caſes in 
which benevolence ought, in reaſon, to give place to 
ſelfiſhneſs. So that neither ſelfiſhneſs, nor benevo- 
lence, are the ground and foundation, and the rule and 
meaſure of wiſdom and folly, of right and wrong, of 
good and evil, Sc. to intelligent beings; but it is 
that principle of reaſon which reſults from the natural 
and eſſential differences in things that is the ground 
and foundation of all, and by which both ſelfiſhneſs 
and benevolence are to be directed and governed. 

Having thus ſhewn how the caſe would ſtand, 
ſuppoſing this world were our all; I now proceed 
to conſider how it will be, ſuppoſing a future ſtate, . 
in which God will reward or puniſh us, according 
to our behaviour here. And here I obſerve, that 
the proſpect and certainty of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, does not naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily exhibit to us another law, or rule of acti- 
on, different and oppoſite to what would have been 
a rule of action to us, ſuppoſing this world to have 
been our all ; but, on the contrary, what is fit and 
reaſonable, and therefore our duty, upon one ſup- 
poſition, is and mult be equally the ſame upon the 
other. And the reaſon 1s evident, becauſe a rule 
of action is, in order of nature, before the ſancti- 
ons which are annexed to enforce it, the reaſonable- 
neſs of which rule is, or ought to be, the ground 
and foundation of thoſe ſanctions. That is, a law, 
or rule, of action, does not become reaſonable, by 
having great and valuable things promiſed to thoſe 
who keep it, and ſevere and terrible things threat- 
ned to thoſe who break it; but it is becauſe the law 
is fit and reaſonable in itſelf, that thoſe ſanctions 
are annexed, to excite and lead men on to a ready 


compliance with it, This, I ſay, is, or ought to 
be 


Juſt adminiſtrations. And, | | 
As ſelfiſhneſs and benevolence are each of them 
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be the caſe; and it is ſo with reſpect to all wiſe and 


proper principles of action in man, each of which 
is reaſonable when kept within due bounds, and 
each of which is unreaſonable when carried to an 
extream; ſo the reaſonableneſs, or unreaſonableneſs 
of either of theſe, does not ariſe from any natural 
relation they ſtand in to futurity, but from the par- 
ticular circumſtances of each caſe. And therefore 
each of theſe will be reaſonable, or unreaſonable, 


whether we take a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 


niſhments into the queſtion, or not. Thus, as in 
the inſtances mentioned above, ſuppoſing one man 
denies himſelf the enjoyment of a low degree of 
pleaſure, or chuſes to undergo a low degree of pain 
for a very ſhort ſpace of time, thereby to remove 
from another a violent fit of the gout, or ſtone, or 
the like, ſuch an action is reaſonable; and it is e- 
qually ſo, whether we take futurity into the queſti- 
on, or not. Again, ſuppoſe a man in order to pro- 
cure to himſelf a low degree of ſhort-lived pleaſure, 
or to avoid a low degree of momentary pain, ſhould 
bring upon many others the moſt intenſe and dura- 
ble pain and miſery ; in this caſe ſelfiſhneſs would 
be carried to an extream, and ſuch an action would 
be very unreaſonable ; and it would be equally ſo, 
whether we take a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments into the queſtion, or not. And, 
As the reaſonableneſs, or unreaſonableneſs of our 
reſent behaviour, ariſes from our acting ſuitably 
or unſuitably to the preſent relations and circum- 
ſtances we are under, and not from what we may 
enjoy or ſuffer hereafter ; ſo God, conſidered as the 
governor of the moral world, if he will be God (to 
uſe the language of a late writer ;) that is, if he 


will act the part of a wiſe, juſt, and good Being, 


then he muſt and will encourage, and promote, by 
his promiſes, a reaſonable behaviour, and no other ; 
and he will diſcourage, by his threatnings, an un- 
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reaſonable behaviour, and that only, in his crea- 
tures; that is, he will command, encourage, and 
promote ſuch ſelfiſhneſs, and ſuch only, as is under 
the direction and government of reaſon, when con- 
ſidered abſtractedly from his interpoſition ; and he 
will forbid, diſcourage, and condemn ſuch ſelfiſh- 
neſs, and ſuch only, as 1s unreaſonable, when con- 
ſidered abſtractedly, as aforeſaid. And the ſame 
with reſpect to benevolence. So that if God, in the 
government of the moral world, acts the part of a 
juſt, wiſe, and good Being (which molt certain he 
does) then he does not intend, by his threatnings 
and promiſes, to exhibit to us another law, or rule 
of action, different and oppoſite to what would have 
been a rule of action to us, and our duty, ſuppoſing 
this world to have been our all; but on the con- 
trary, he intends, by his threatnings and promiſes, 
to excite and lead us on to a reaſonable ſervice ; and 
which would have been equally reaſonable, and our 
duty, whether he interpoſed and gave any threat- 
nings and promiſes, or not. 

Having made the precedent obſervations, which, 
J think, are very material to the main point which 
I have now under conſideration ; I return to the ob- 
jection, which ſuppoſes that ſelfiſhneſs is the ground 
and foundation, and the rule and meaſure of wif- 
dom and folly, of right and wrong, &c. to all in- 
telligent beings, who have a particular ſelf-intereſt 
of their own, and which is plainly the caſe of man; 
and conſequently, that ſelfiſhneſs 1s, and ought to 
be, the ſole principle of action to him. Now, tho 
theſe principles are manifeſtly falſe, as I have ſhewn 
above, and. thereſore no reaſoning from them can 
be concluſive ; yet, for argument ſake, I will ad- 
mit them, and ſee how the caſe will ſtand upon that 
ſuppoſition. And accordingly, 


I obſerve, that if ſelfiſhneſs is the ground and 
foundation, and the rule and meaſure of right and 
wrong, of wiſdom and folly, of good and evil, &c. 
d to all intelligent beings, and conſequently is the ſole 
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principle of action in man; then it is ſo, either in 
the nature of the thing, or elſe it becomes ſo by the 
will and appointment of God. And whether it be 
the one or the other, (ſeeing our preſent behaviour 
has no neceſſary connection with another world,) 
therefore, if God acts conſonant to the nature of 


things, or to his own determinations, with reſpect 
to them; then he that is the moſt ſelfiſh, with re- 


gard to this world, as he is the moſt virtuous, ſo 


he will, of courſe, be the moſt pleaſing and accepta- 
ble to his Maker, and will deſerve to be moſt am- 


ply rewarded by him. And he that is the moſt ge- 


nerous (that is, has the greateſt regard for the good 
of others) as he becomes hereby the moſt fooliſh, 
unjuſt, and evil; ſo, of courſe, he muſt and will 
render himſelf moſt unacceptable and diſpleaſing to 
God, and will deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment from 
him. I ſay, that this will unavoidably be the caſe, 
whether we conſider ſelfiſhneſs to be, in the nature 
of the thing, the ground and foundation, and the 
rule and meaſure of wiſdom and folly, of right and 


wrong, Sc. to all intelligent beings ; or whether 


it becomes ſo by the will and appointment of God: 


| becauſe, in either caſe, if God acts ſuitable to his 


character, as God, by conforming his affections and 


actions, either to the nature of things, or to his own 
: determinations concerning them; then he will, moſt 


certainly, pay the greateſt regard by amply reward- 
ing, in another world, thoſe who act the moſt ſelfiſh 


part in this world, ſeeing our preſent behavionr has 


no neceſſary connection with futurity, as I obſerved 
above. And he will ſhew the greateſt diſlike, by 


. ſeverely puniſhing, in another world, thoſe who act 


the moſt generous patt as to this. Selfiſhneſs, with 
regard to this world, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, 
ought to have the greateſt encouragement from God; 
and it would be manifeſtly wrong in him to offer 


any thing, whether it regards this life or another, 


which might check or reſtrain it. And, 


As 
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As to publick good, we can have no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that God would pay ſuch regard to it, as 
to require any of his creatures to deny themſelves 
on its account; becauſe, in ſo doing he muſt act 
contrary either to the nature of things, or to his own 
determinations with reſpect to them. Publick good, 
when it ſtands oppoſed to private good (upon the 
preſent ſuppoſition) has nothing valuable in it to 
recommend it to the choice, either of God or man, 
but the contrary. And therefore, to ſuppoſe that 
God would thus work upon the hopes and fears of 
his creatures, by promiſing them the greateſt re- 
wards, and by threatning them with the ſevereſt 
puniſhments in another world, in order to induce 
and engage them to act a part here, which is either 
unnatural and wrong in itſelf, or elſe is become ſo 
by a divine determination, and that too in the pur- 
ſuit of an end, viz. publick good, which is not 
worthy of the choice of either, this ſuppoſition ſure- 
ly is monſtrouſly abſurd. And how favourable ſo- 
ever this doctrine may be to Hobbiſm; yet, ſurely, 
it is very injurious to the chriſtian religion; for, 
upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the chriſtian revela- 
tion could not poſſibly have come from God, be- 
cauſe it promiſes the greateſt rewards to the gene- 
rous (that is, to the moſt vicious perſons ;) and to the 
moſt ſelfiſh as to this world (that is, to the moſt 
virtuous perſons) it threatens the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments; which, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, is ma- 
nifeſtly running croſs to nature, or to that order of 
things which God hath conſtituted ; and therefore 


ſuch a revelation cannot poſlibly be divine. 


If it ſhould be ſaid, that tho* the promiſes of the 
Goſpel are annexed to ſuch actions as are ſubſervient 
to the good of others, or of the publick; yet theſe 


actions are not conſidered as the produce of gene- 
roſity, but of ſelfiſhneſs, and that a man becomes 


entitled to thoſe promiſes only when he performs 
thoſe actions, on condition, and in expectation of 


being ſufficiently rewarded for them: and therefore 


E 2 | if 
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if he performs thoſe actions without any view to 
ſuch a reward, then he 1s ſo far from being entitled 
to thoſe promiſes, that, on the contrary, he deſerves. 
to be ſeverely chaſtized for his folly : 
I anſwer ; this is a very fad, as well as a very 
falſe repreſentation” of the chriſtian revelation | 
wherein the promiſes, which are made to perſons N 
who purſue. the good of others, and who deny 
themſelves for the ſake of the publick, are made 
to them only, as thoſe actions are the produce of 
love, that 1s, of good will to mankind ; and thoſe 
promiſes no otherwiſe belong to them, than as ö 
their actions flow from this generous principle. And 
therefore St. Paul ſaithof himſelf, that if he gave all 
bis goods to feed the poor, and if he gave his body to be 
burned, and had not charity, or a benevolent and ge- 
nerous temper of mind, it would profit him nothing ; 
the promiſes of the goſpel would then not belong 
Wl | to him. Beſides, if ſelfiſhneſs is the ground and 
1 foundation, and the rule and meaſure of wiſdom 
W | and folly, of good and evil, &c. and conſequent- 
1 ly is the only proper rule of action to intelligent be- 
4 ings; then J ſay, as before, that ſeeing our preſent 
1 behaviour has no neceſſary connection with another 
1 world; therefore God, if he would act ſuitably to 
qi his character as God, muſt and would recommend 
1 and encourage, by his promiſes, ſuch ſelfiſhneſs 
1 only, as has regard to this world. Neither is there 
any prineiple in nature which can diſpoſe God to 
hl | have any regard to the publick good; much leſs to 
16 promiſe the happineſs of another world to thoſe 
$118 who (by acting contrary to nature, or to a divine 
determination) purſue the publick happineſs here; 
ſo that, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the chri- 
17 {tian revelation cannot poſſibly be divine. | 
Yi Here I obſerve what wretched ſhifts men will fly 
11 to when they are preſſed in argument, viz. they 
31 will repreſent benevolent virtue (which in reality 1s 
the moſt valuable, if not carried to an — 
When 
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when it comes in competion with ſelfiſhneſs,) as a 
childiſh and a fooliſh thing; ſo that a man would 
be a fool and a blockhead to deny himſelf any 
the leaſt enjoyment, or to undergo any the leaſt la- 
bouror pain for the ſake of another, or for the ſake 
of the publick, were he not ſure to be ſufficiently 
recompenced for it in another world. And if this 
principle be uniformly maintained, then, I think, 
he would be a fool, Sc. who would not rob, and 
ſteal, and cut throats, and be guilty of every out- 
rage which lay in the way of his intereſt, were 
there not the gallows in this world, and damnation 
in another, to reftrain him. I ſay, ſuch ſhifts as 
theſe, men are forced to fly to, to ſupport a de- 
ſperate cauſe. Tho” indeed, ſome late writers of 
controverſy are grown ſo ſceptical in argument, 
that there 1s no knowing where to find them; for 
they will give up a principle in-one page, and rea- 
fon for itin another. And they will invent a great 
number of idle diſtinctions, which, I think, can an- 
fwer no other purpoſe, than to perplex the caſe, 
and miſlead their readers. But to return, 

As there is a rule of action, founded in the nature 
of things, which every intelligent being ought, in 
reaſon, to direct and govern his actions by, (the firſt 
Cauſe of all things, as he is an intelligent Being, 
not excepted) ſo this rule is called the law of nature; 
becauſe 1t naturally and neceſſarily reſults from the 
nature, and the eſſential differences in things. And 
it is called a law, not as being the commandment 
of a ſuperior, but as it is a rule of action to intelli- 
gent beings, and ſo it anſwers the purpoſes of a law 
to them. And thus St. Paut conſiders it, Rom. 11. 
12. For as many as have ſinned without law, ſhall pe- 
riſh without law. That is, as many as have ſinned, 
and thereby rendered themſelves worthy of puniſh- 


ment, who have not had any law given them by 


their Creator (which was the caſe of the Gentile 
world) ſuch men ſhall be judged by, and be con- 


demned 
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demned for the breach of that law, or rule of action, 
which 1s founded 1n the reaſon of things. Here 
we ſee St. Paul plainly ſuppoſes this rule of action 
to be a law to mankind, or which comes to the 
ſame, he ſuppoſes it to anſwer the purpoſes of a law 
to them, viz. as it is what they ought to govern 


their actions by at preſent, and as it is that by which 


they will be judged hereafter. But the Apoſtle is 
yet more particular, at verſes 14, 15. For when the 
Gentiles who have not the law (viz. the law of Moſes, 
nor any other law given them by their Creator) do 
by nature (viz. from a natural ſenſe of right and 
wrong, of good and evil, &c.) the things contained 
in the law (viz. the law given them by God, the 
law of God being founded on, and conformed to 
the reaſon of things) zheſe having not the law (viz, 
having not any law given them by God) are à law 
unto themſelves; (viz. are conſcious to themſelves of 
a law, or rule of action, founded in the nature of 
things, which they ought to be governed by) which 


Heco the work of the law written in their hearts, (that 


15, as the law of God 1s founded on, and conformed 
to the reaſon of things; ſo this principle of ſelt- 
conſciouſneſs ſhews that God's law is for ſum and 
ſubſtance written and impreſſed upon every man's 
heart) Heir conſcience alſs bearing them witneſs, and 
their thoughts, the mean while, either accuſing, or elſe 
excuſing one another. (That is, the Gentiles, who 
had no law given them by God, were yet conſcious 
to themſelves of acting agreeably with, or contra- 
ry to, that rule of action founded in the nature of 
things, and in the mean while, that is, before the 
day of judgment, their own thoughts acquitted or 
condemned them accordingly.) 
If it thould be ſaid, that the law of nature 1s 


the law of God; Lankeer, that it 1s the law of God, 


as it is that rule of action, by which God always 
directs and governs his behaviour ere his crea - 
tures. And it is God's law, as he ac dopts it, and 
makes 
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makes it his, by giving it as a rule of action to his 
ſubjects, (he being the great Governor of the mo- 
ral world) all God's laws being founded upon it, 
and conformed to it. But it is not God's law as 
founded ſolely on his will and commandment; be- 
cauſe it is, and ought to be, a law or rule of action 
to all intelligent beings, whether God willedor 
commanded it, or not. And, 

This law of nature is, in order of nature, above 
and before all other laws, it being the ground and 
foundation of them; all laws, and government, 
whether human or divine, being originally tound- 
ed, not in a ſuperiority of power, but in the reaſon 
of things, as aforeſaid. And as government itſelf 
is founded in the reaſon of things ; ſo all authority 

and all laws, flowing from it, ought to be directed 
and governed by this original and primary law of 
nature : it being a manifeſt abſurdity to ſuppoſe, 
that any lawgiver can, in reaſon, have a right to 
command what is not fit nor reaſonable to be com- 
manded. And this is manifeſtly the caſe, with re- 
ſpect to all laws, and all lawgivers, whether human 
or divine : 1t being equally as unreaſonable and 
unfit, that God ſhould make an unreaſonable law, 
or a law which anſwers no good end, as that any 
other lawgiver ſhould act thus, ſceing the reaſon of 
things is, and ought to be, as much a rule of ac- 
tion to him, as to any other intelligent being. God 
indeed 1s our Creator, and as he called us into be- 
ing without our conſent, ſo hereby he became our 
common parent, and the natural guardian of our 
happineſs: and hereby he has, in reaſon, a right to 
govern us, not by making what Jaw he — 
but only to rule us for our good z 1t being very 
equal and unreaſonable, that he ſhould exerciſe any 
other authority over us, ſeeing his calling us into 
being, or his being poſſeſſed with ſuch power, as 
we are not able to reſiſt, does not alter the nature 


of 
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of things, by making that fit and reaſonable which 
otherwiſe would not be ſo. And, 

As this rule of action is founded in the reaſon of 
things; ſo our obligation to obedience is founded 
on the ſame principle. That is, we are, in reaſon, 
obliged to yield obedience to this law, ſuppoſing 
no promulged law had ever been given to man- 
kind. Thus the grateful acknowledgment of a 
favour received, and the making a grateful return 
for it to proper perſons, and under proper circum- 
ſtances (when and where ſuch returns can be made) 
are duties which every intelligent being is, in rea- 
ſon, obliged to perform, when conſidered abſtract- 
edly from, and antecedent to, any promulged law of 
any kind. For whatever, 1n reaſon, becomes a law 
to intelligent beings, thoſe beings will, for the ſame 
reaſon, be obliged to yield obedience to that law. 
And where there is no reaſon for a command, there 
can be no reaſon for our complying with it, except 
it be that prudential one of avoiding the evil, which 
otherwiſe our diſobedience may bring upon us. 
And this 1s the caſe of all laws, whether human or 
divine. That is, our obligation to obedience, in 
any caſe, does not ariſe from the thing's being com- 
manded, but its being fit and reaſonable upon ſome 
account or other, when all things are taken into the 
caſe (and when conſidered abſtractedly from the 
will of the lawgiver) that we ſhould yield obedi- 
ence to that law. For as the reaſon of things is the 


ground and foundation of all authority and go- 


vernment ; ſoit muſt likewiſe, in the nature of the 
thing, be the ground and foundation of all obliga- 
tions to obedience. And, 

As there is ſuch a rule of action founded in the 
reaſon of things, as aforeſaid ; fo the moral per- 
fections of all intelligent beings ariſe from, and 
conſiſt in their being perfectly ſubjected to this law. 
Thus the moral perfection of the Deity conſiſts in 
his being abſolutely and perfectly ſubjected to _ 

aw 
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of reaſon ; that is, in his making the reafon of things 
the rule and meaſure of his affections, and actions, 
in all his dealings with his creatures. And herein 
conſiſts the moral perfection of the human nature 
(when ſuch perfection is attained) vix. in being per- 
fectly ſubjected, both in affections and actions, to 
this law of reaſon; and every approach to it is an 
approach to the perfection of our nature. And if 
our ſpecies were univerſally and perfectly ſubject- 
ed to this law, then there would be no uſe nor place 
for any promulged law of any kind; — the 
uſe and end of all promulged laws and government, 
whether human or divine, is (or at leaſt ought to 
be) to enforce and lead men on to obedience to 
this original and primary law of nature. Again, 

By poſitive duties, I underſtand the performance 
of ſuch actions, as, in reaſon, we are not obliged 
to perform, when conſidered abſtractedly from, and 
antecedent to any promulged law that requires our 
performance of them. Poſitive duties come un- 
der a twofold conſideration, viz. Firſt, ſuch as are 
the produce of mere ſovereignty, and are required 
not to anſwer any wiſe and good end ; but only to 
ſhew the abſolute power and dominion which the 
lawgiver has over his ſubjects. Or, Secondly, ſuch 
as are inſtituted to anſwer ſome wiſe and good end; 
vix. to prevent our doing what is evil, or elſe to 
lead us (as it were by the hand) into the practice 
of what is good. 

As to the firſt, viz. ſuch poſitive duties as are 
the produce of mere ſovereignty, the reaſon of 
which is founded ſolely in the will of the lawgiver, 
and are laid merely as taxes on the ſubject: in this 
caſe we cannot be under any obligation to obedience 
from the actions themſelves; becauſe there is no- 
thing in theſe actions which can be a foundation for 
ſuch obligation. And as to their being command- 
ed, this cannot, in reaſon, oblige us, becauſe there 
can be no obliging reaſon given why ſuch com- 
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mands, or taxes, ſhould be laid upon us; and 
therefore, all the obligation to obedience, which 
we can, in reaſon, come under in the preſent caſe, 
is only to avoid the inconvenience to ourſelves, or 
others, which our diſobedience may unavoidably 
bring upon us, or them, either by barring the en- 
Joyment of ſome good, or by introducing ſome 
greater evil. For as the end and deſign of all pro- 
mulged laws and government, whether human or 
divine, is (or at leaſt ought to be) to enforce and 
lead men on to obedience to the original and pri- 
mary law of nature, or reaſon ; ſo if any governor 
ſhould ſo far exceed the bounds of his authority, as 
to command actions which are not, nor cannot be 
any way ſubſervient to this end, and which ſerve 
only to ſhew the abſolute ſovereignty of the law- 
giver; the ſubjects, in ſuch a caſe, cannot, in reaſon, 
be obliged to yield obedience to ſuch laws, any 
otherwiſe than as when two evils preſent them- 
ſelves, and one or other muſt unavoidably be ſub- 
mitted to, they are, in reaſon, obliged to chuſe 
the leaſt. But this cannot be the caſe with reſpect 
to any divine inſtitution z becauſe God does always 
make the reaſon of things the rule and meaſure of _ 
his actions, in all his dealings with his creatures: 
and conſequently he never commands out of mere 
ſovereignty, or for commanding ſake, but always 
with regard to the good of his creatures. All ar- 
bitrary commands are inſtances not of government, 
but of tyranny ; and are ſo many marks and inſtances 
of the moral imperfection of the lawgiver ; which 
ſurely is not the caſe with reſpe& to God: and 
therefore all poſitive duties, which are the produce 
of mere ſovereignty, have no place in our preſent 
enquiry. And. ret 

As to the ſecond, viz. ſuch poſitive duties as 
are required to anſwer ſome wiſe and good end; 
namely, to prevent our doing what is evil, or to 
lead us, (as it were by the hand) to the re» 
What 
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what is good, the ground or reaſon of ſuch inſti- 
tutions ought to be the ground or reaſon of our 
ſubjection to them. That is, the ground or reaſon 
of our obedience to ſuch laws, ought to be, not 
becauſe they are commanded, but becauſe we would 
obtain the end which our wiſe and good lawgiver 
has appointed theſe as a means to lead us to. Theſe 
inſtitutions are not laid on us by way of toll or tax; 
but are rather held forth to us as handmaids to lead 
and guide us to our duty; that is, to the practice 
of thoſe things, which are fit and reaſonable in 
themſelves, and ſo are our duty in the moſt ſtrict 
and proper ſenſe of that term. And therefore, 
theſe obſervations become duties, not by being 
commanded, but by being means to the aforeſaid 
end; and our compliance with theſe becomes valu- 
able, not by being done in obedience to a command, 
but by being ſubſervient to the end to which they 
are directed. And if we ſhould pretend that their be- 
ing commanded is the ſole ground or reaſon of our 
compliance with ſuch laws, then this would be to 
conſider theſe inſtitutions, not as proper means to- 
wards the attaining ſome wiſe and good end, but 
as the produce of mere ſovereignty ; tho' even then, 
the true ground of our ſubjection would be, not ſo 
much becauſe they are commanded, as to avoid the 
inconvenience which our diſobedience would una- 
voidably bring upon us, as I obſerved above. And, 

As all poſitive duties, which are of divine inſtitu- 
tion are appointed as means to ſome wiſe and good 
end; ſo they operate as means, not by having any 
phyſical influence upon the ſubject, nor by way of 
charm; but morally, if I may ſo call it: that is, 
by producing in, or leading men to proper reflec- 
tions, and thereby to ſuitable and proper affections 
and actions. Thus, by eating bread, and drinking 
wine, and remembering Chriſt, in the performance 
of theſe actions, men are naturally led to proper re- 


fllections; that is, to take a view of that amiable 
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character which ſhewed itſelf in the mind and life 
of Chriſt. And when men thus behold the beauty 
and amiableneſs of a virtuous character in the per- 
ſon of another, they are by 1t naturally invited to 
chuſe to deſerve ſuch a character themſelves ; and 
conſequently to form their minds and lives accord- 
ing to the pattern of that great example. And 
thus the forementioned chriſtian inſtitution is made 
ſubſervient, as a means towards the attaining the 
moſt valuable end. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that tho! all poſitive duties 
of divine appointment are means to ſome end ; yet 
that end may be concealed from us, tho? it is well 
known to God; and therefore it is our duty to 
practiſe them, tho? we ſhould not be able to diſcern 
what that end is: and this might poſſibly be the 
caſe with reſpe& to God's forbidding Adam and 
Eve to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil: | 

I anſwer; as all poſitive duties have not a phyſi- 
cal, but a moral influence upon thoſe who practiſe 
them, therefore it is highly neceſſary that the end to 
which they are directed ſhould be known, becauſe 
otherwiſe, that end is not likely to be obtained ; and 
conſequently it is highly fit and reaſonable, that 
the end, which every poſitive duty is intended to 
obtain, ſhould be directly expreſſed, or elſe plainly 
pointed out, in and by the inſtitution ; and this is 
manifeſtly the caſe of the chriſtian inſtitutions. The 
being required to eat bread, and drink wine, and to 
remember Chriſt in the performance of thoſe acti- 
ons, plainly points out to us the end to which thoſe 
actions, as means, are intended to lead us, viz. to 
an imitation in mind and life of that holy perſon 
whom we are hereby required to remember. As to 
our firſt parents being prohibited to eat the fore- 
mentioned fruit, if the eating it had ſuch a phyſical 
effect upon their conſtitutions, as to be a real injury 
to them, which ſeems moſt likely to be the caſe, 
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(fuppoſing it to be a real hiſtory) then the prohibi- 
tion is not a poſitive, but a moral law, as it forbad 
our firſt parents to do injury to themſelves: and if 
ſo, then this law is impertinently urged in the 
preſent caſe. Tho' it looks much more probable, 
from the ſtory it ſelf, to be a parable rather than 
a hiſtory ; in which, like other ancient fables, beaſts 
are repreſented as ſpeaking and reaſoning like men. 
The deſign of which parable ſeems to be a re- 
| preſentation to us, how eaſily our firſt parents, even 
when in a ſtate of innocency, were betrayed into 
fin. And, | 
As it is thoſe poſitive duties which are required 
of us, as a means to ſome wiſe and good end, which 
come into the preſent queſtion, and not thoſe that 
are the produce of mere ſovereignty, becauſe it is 
the former only which can be of divine inſtitution ; 
ſo thoſe duties which conſtitute a means, are plainly 
diſtinct and different from that end, which they, as 
a means, are propoſed to lead to, and therefore they 
are not to be blended together. The excellency and 
valuableneſs of a means, is only what ariſes from it, 
and belongs to it, as a means; and the ſame may 
be ſaid of the end; and we are not to transfer theſe 
from one to the other in our eſtimation of them, or 
in our reaſoning about them. Thus, to eat bread, 
and drink wine, and to remember Chriſt in the per- 
formance of thoſe actions, is made a duty by the 
chriſtian inſtitution. And as thoſe actions were in- 
tended by the kind inſtitutor, to be a means toward 
the attaining ſome farther end, viz. to lead us to 
an imitation of that holy perſon, both in mind and 
life, whom we are hereby required to remember ; 
and thereby to conform our affections and actions to 
that rule of action, founded in the reaſon of things, 
which the mind and life of Chriſt were the moſt 
perfect pattern of; ſo the means, and the end, are 
plainly diſtinct and different from each other. And 
tho*, in the uſe of the former, we may be led, that 
2 is, 
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is, invited to the practice of the latter, and the prac- 
tice of the latter may follow upon it; yet ſtill they 
are two different things; one is not the other, and 
therefore are not ſo to be conſidered, neither is the 
excellency or uſefulneſs of the one, to be transfer- 
red to the other. j | 

Having ſhewn what I underſtand by moral, and 
what by poſitive duties, and what are the true 
grounds of our obligation to obedience 1n either 
caſe, I now proceed to conſider in what reſpects 
theſe may be compared, that thereby we may form 
a judgment to which of theſe the preference is due, 
upon that compariſon. And theſe duties, I think, 
admit of a threefold compariſon. Firſt, as they are 
more or leſs valuable in themſelves. Secondly, as we 
become more or leſs valuable in the performance of 
them. And, thirdly, as the performing of theſe 
render us more or leſs pleaſing and acceptable to 
God. And, | 

Firſt, Moral and poſitive duties admit of a com 

pariſon, with reſpect to the intrinſick worth and va- 
lue of the duties themſelves. And, I think, in this 


view of the caſe, the preference is due and ought to 
be given to moral duties; becauſe with reſpect to 


theſe, there is a real intrinſick worth and goodneſs 
in the duties themſelves ; whereas, with reſpect to 
poſitive duties, theſe are good and valuable only re- 


latively, as means to an end, and as they are ſubſer- 


vient to that end; their worth and goodneſs ariſing 
only from their relation, as aforeſaid; ſo that if thoſe 
duties are not performed, as means to an end, or if 
they do not become ſubſervient to that end, then. 
they have not that relative goodneſs in them, wy 
conſequently have no goodneſs in them at 
From which, I think, it is moſt manifeſt, that moral 
duties are vaſtly preferable to poſitive duties, with 
reſpect to the intrinſick worth and valuableneſs of 
either. Again, | 


4 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, Moral and poſitive duties admit of a 
compariſon, with reſpect to our becoming more or 
leſs valuable in the practice of them. And here a- 
gain, I think, the preference is due, and ought to 
be given to moral duties; becauſe, in the practice of 
theſe, we become really valuable and praiſe-worthy, 
conſidered abſtractedly from all other conſiderations; 
whereas, with reſpect to poſitive duties, theſe do not 
render us valuable, any otherwiſe than as they are a 
means to lead us to the practice of moral duties as 
their end. And then our valuableneſs, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, ariſes from the practice of moral duties, and 
not from the way and means by which we are led on, 
or invited to the practice of them. Barely to cat 
bread, and drink wine, and to remember Chriſt in 
the performance of thoſe actions, and to do this in 
obedience to a divine command, does not render a 
man more valuable than he was, antecedent to his 
performance of thoſe actions; becauſe, in truth, he 
is not made a better man thereby. But if, in the 
uſe of theſe, he is led on to an imitation of the 
mind and life of Chriſt, and conſequently to a con- 
formity of his affections and actions to the law of 
reaſon, then he becomes more valuable, becauſe, in 
reality, he is become a better man. So that the 
valuableneſs of our perſons; in the preſent caſe, does 
not ariſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, from the uſe of the 
means, viz, the practice of poſitive duties; but 
only from their end being anſwered upon us in the 
practice of moral duties, and which alone renders 
us juſtly, and truly valuable. From which, I think, 
it appears, that moral duties are greatly preferable 
to poſitive duties, with reſpect to our perſonal va- 
luableneſs in the uſe of them. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that obedience to juſt autho- 
rity, is itſelf truly valuable, and the more hard and 
difficult the thing commanded is, the more valua- 
ble is our compliance; becauſe ſuch difficulty is a 
trial upon our obedience, which renders it the more 
valuable: 
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valuable: and conſequently, obedience to a poſitive 
law, which has no other reaſon for it, but the will 
of the lawgiver, is more valuable than obedience to 


a moral law; becauſe, in the latter caſe, there is the 
reaſon of the thing, as well as the command of the 


lawgiver to induce us to a compliance with it : 


I anſwer; to command for commanding ſake, or 
to make laws which anſwer no good end, but only 
ſhew the abſolute fovereignty of the lawgiver over 
his ſubjects, is the produce not of juſt, but of unjuſt 
authority, it being very unequal and unreaſonable, 
that one intelligent being ſhould aſſume and exer- 
ciſe ſuch dominion over another. And when ſuch 
unreaſonable authority is aſſumed, we can, in rea- 
ſon, be under no obligation to obedience, but that 
prudential one of avoiding the inconvenience which 


our diſobedience may otherwiſe bring upon us, as 


I obſerved above. The avoiding of which incon- 
venience is (I verily think) the principal, if not the 
only motive, to obedience in all ſuch caſes : that is, 
either our hope or our fear is the principal ſpring of 
action to us. And if we ſhould yield obedience to 
ſuch laws, merely becauſe they are commanded, our 
compliance could not be the produce of love; be- 
cauſe there is nothing lovely in the command, nor 
in the lawgiver, on the account of it, to excite that 
affection. So that obedience, in thoſe caſes, is no 
other, nor more valuable, than that of ſlaves to an 
arbitrary maſter. Of which, to ſay the beſt, it 
would be only yielding to the humour and un- 
reaſonable will of a lawgiver, whom it would be 
wrong to contend with, or to diſoblige. And obe- 


cence ſurely, in ſuch caſes, cannot render a perſon 


equally valuable with him who obeys a moral law 
from a much better principle. However, this is 
not the cafe with reſpect to God, who never makes 
any ſuch unreaſonable laws for his creatures. Again, 
' Thirdly and Laſtly, Moral and poſitive duties ad- 
mit of a compariſon, as the practice of theſe render 
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us more or leſs pleaſing and acceptable to God. 
And here likewiſe, I think, the preference is due, 
and ought to be given to moral duties; becauſe 
theſe render us pleaſing and acceptable upon their 
own account, and for their own fake, as they ren- 
der us the moſt ſuitable and proper objects of di- 
vine approbation and affection. The moral per- 
fection of all intelligent beings conſiſts in their be- 
ing perfectly ſubjected to the original, primary law 
of reaſon, as I obſerved above. And as the practice 
of theſe are ſteps and approaches towards the per- 
fection of our nature; ſo moſt certainly theſe muſt, 
on their own account, render us pleaſing and accep- 
table to that Being, who is the ſum and perfection 
of all moral perfections, if I may ſo ſpeak : whereas, 
poſitive duties do not render us valuable, or plea- 
ſing to God, but as they are means to excite and 
lead us on to the practice of moral duties, which, in 
reality, do ſo. God does not require our obedience 
to his poſitive laws, as marks and evidences of our 
ſubjection to him, becauſe then he would act from 
mere ſovereignty ; and theſe would be acts, not of 
government, but of tyranny, as they are the pro- 
duce not of reaſon, but of the mere will of the law- 
giver. And obedience, in ſuch a cafe, would be no 
other than that of ſlaves to a tyrannical maſter ; 
which, in reality, is no reputation neither to the 
lawgiver, nor to the ſubjects. God therefore muſt 
require our ſubmiſſion to theſe his poſitive laws, as 
means to an end, viz. to excite and lead us on to 
the practice of moral duties, and thereby to the per- 
fection of our natures. - So that it is the end being 
anſwered upon us, vi. the ſubjecting our affections 
and actions to the law of reaſon, and not the prac- 
tice of poſitive duties, which are only means that 
lead to this end, that render us the proper objects 
of God's approbation and affection, and thereby 
pleaſing and acceptable to him; and which means, 
when conſidered abſtractedly from that end, do not 
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render us pleaſing nor acceptable to God at all. 
From all which, I think, it plainly appears, that 
moral duties are highly preferable to poſitive du- 
ties, as they render us moſt pleaſing and acceptable 
to God in the uſe of them. 

Thus I have ſhewn, that moral duties are highly 
preferable to poſitive duties, in all the foremention- 
ed reſpects ; and theſe, I think, are all the ways in 
which they are capable of being compared. Indeed, 
poſitive duties may be ſubſervient to one particular 
purpoſe, which moral duties may not, viz. to excite 
and promote an extravagant flight of fancy, and to 
raiſe warm andexalted imaginations in mens minds; 


which, as they flow from an intoxicated brain, ſo 


weak and enthuſiaſtic perſons are apt to eſteem them 


as acts of great devotion, and their ſpiritual experi- 


ences. But then, I think, this affords no real re- 
putation to poſitive duties, becauſe that heat, which 
men feel upon thoſe occaſions, is more fitly called 
chriſtian diſtraction, than chriſtian perfection, as it 
tends to diſtract and miſlead mens minds into a 
wrong judgment of perſons and things. For when 
men find their ĩimaginations thus upon the float, and 
this too in the exerciſe of poſitive duties, then, tho? 
they work up themſelves mechanically into theſe 
heats, yet they are too eaſily led to think that they 
feel in themſelves ſomething which is heavenly and 
ſpiritual. And theſe enthuſiaſtic raptures (if I may 
fo call them) they eſteem ſpiritual experiences, or 
the work of God upon their ſouls; and as ſuch, 
theſe become evidences to them, that they are good 
men, and conſequently that they are intereſted in 
God's favour. And as they raiſe in themſelves, by 
this means, a fallacious rule to judge of themſelves 
and others by, and a falſe foundation of hope and 
comfort; ſo they are too eaſily led to have a low 
and mean opinion of, and to neglect to improve in 
themſelves, that rectitude of mind and life, wherein 
true chriſtian perfection conſiſts, and which we 
W 
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will render them truly pleaſing and acceptable to 
God. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that poſitive duties ſerve to 
another purpoſe, viz. to the obtaining of God's 
grace in the uſe of them, and that this 1s a point 
which I have not yet conſidered : I anſwer ; if by 
God's grace, be meant God's favour, and good will 
to his creatures, and if poſitive duties are conſidered 
as means that lead men to the love and practice of 
moral duties, which render them the proper objects 
of this grace, then this is a point which I have al- 
ready conſidered. 

Or, if by God's grace, be meant God's awaken- 
ing in us by his immediate interpoſition, ſuitable 
reflections, in order to lead us on to proper affec- 
tions and actions; then, I ſay, that this is what po- 
ſitive duties themſelves were intended to produce 
in us, without a divine interpoſition; and there- 
fore ſuch a divine interpoſition is needleſs, ſuppo- 
ſing poſitive duties are performed as they ought to 
be. And if they are not performed as they ought, 
then we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that God will 
ſupply our idleneſs and inattention, by his immedi- 
ate interpoſition. That is, we have no reaſon to ex- 
pect, that when we only formally comply with 
God's poſitive laws without attending to, and pur- 
ſuing the end to which they are directed, he will 
then ſupply our careleſneſs and negligence by a- 
wakening in us, through his immediate interpoſi- 
tion, ſuch reflections as the practice of thoſe poſi- 
tive duties were intended to lead us into. I ſay, 
that there is nothing in reaſon, nor yet in divine 
revelation, to ground ſuch a preſumption upon. 

Or, if by God's grace be meant not God's awa- 
kening in us proper reflections, as aforeſaid, but 
ſomething farther, vix. his acting in us, and upon 
us, ſo as to aſſiſt and help us in the performance of 
our duty, which aſſiſtance is procured to us in and 


by the performance of poſitive duties; then I ſay, 
"= 0 that 
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that thoſe means, viz. the practice of poſitive du- 
ties work upon God, and not upon us. And here- 
by, I think, he cannot, in any propriety of ſpeech, 
be ſaid to aſſiſt us in the performance of our duty; 
for if he does what we could do, but would not, 
then he may be ſaid to do our duty for us, but not 
to aſſiſt us in the doing it; tho' this is indeed an 
abſurdity, becauſe the duty of one, in the preſent 
caſe, cannot be done by the perſon of another. Or, 
if God does what we would do, but cannot, then 
he does not aſſiſt us in the performance of our duty, 
ſeeing it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that any thing can 
be our duty which is above our ability to perform. 
And in this caſc, I think, we are not made better 
by God's acting in us, and upon us, becauſe, as far 
as God 1s concerned in this matter, ſo far we are 
paſſive, and conſequently are not made better by it, 
ſeeing one perſon 1s not better, in a moral ſenſe, by 
what is done by the perſon of another. Beſides, this 
is a groundleſs preſumption, ſeeing God has not in- 
formed us, that he will act in us, and upon us, in 
conſequence of our performing poſitive duties. 
But, if by God's grace attending the uſe of po- 
ſitive duties, be meant any unintelligible propoſi- 
tion, which, I fear, is generally the caſe; then in- 
deed no ſatisfactory anſwer can poſſibly be given; 
becauſe, in truth, there is nothing to be replied to. 
And therefore all thoſe perſons, who talk of God's 
grace attending the uſe of poſitive duties, ought, 
in common juſtice, to explain thoſe terms, and 
ſhew preciſely what they intend by them; and 
then, I doubt not, but a proper anſwer may. be 
returned to what 1s urged above, with reſpect to 
the grace of God attending poſitive duties; and 
that it may be ſhewn, that moral duties are greatly 
preferable to them, in all reſpects whatever. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that poſitive duties are not 
to be conſidered as means to an end, in the chriſtian 
inſtitution, but are themſelves chriſtian perfection, 


or 
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or approaches to it (to thoſe who rightly uſe them) 
becauſe hereby chriſtians have divine communica- 
tions with the Deity, they experience the power of 
divine love upon their ſouls; and they, in the uſe 
of theſe, are carried out in returns of love to God, 
and joy in him; and this is a foretaſte of the happi- 
neſs and perfection of our natures, and which mo- 
ral duties are but preparative to : 

I anſwer; that when poſitive duties lead men to 
reflect ſeriouſly upon the moral perfections ot the 
Deity, and from thence to an imitation and love of 
God; then indeed thoſe poſitive duties become 
really valuable; but then their valuableneſs is no 
other than that of means, which ariſe wholly from 
the end they become ſubſervient to, which end 
conſiſts in the practice of moral duties, viz. in an 
Imitation of the moral perfections of the Deity, 
and in loving the moſt lovely and amiable of all 
beings. So that poſitive duties, in the preſent caſe, 
are ſo far from being the happineſs, and the per- 
fection of our nature, that, on the contrary, they 
are only means which lead to theſe as their end. 
And if poſitive duties do not thus lead men on, 
in a rational way, to an imitation and love of God, 
as aforeſaid ; but only ſerve to excite in them warm 
and enthuſiaſtic raptures, and extravagant flights 
of fancy, and the like, and which weak minds are 
too apt to eſteem the workings of God upon their 
ſouls; then theſe are not chriſtian perfection, but 
are rather chriſtian diſtraction, and are far from 
giving any true value to poſitive duties, as I have 
already obſerved. | 
Upon the whole, I think, I have ſhewn, that 
when moral 1 duties come in competi- 
tion with reſpect to their excellency, c. then mo- 
ral duties are greatly preferable to poſitive duties; 
or rather the difference is ſo great betwixt them, 
that they ſcarcely admit of a compariſon in thoſe 
reſpects. And in this, I think, I have the opinion 


of 
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of many of the writers of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment. In the Old Teſtament, when poſitive duties 
are conſidered as ineffectual for obtaining the end 
to which they were directed, and men lived in the 
breach of moral duties, whilſt in the uſe of them, 
then they are conſidered as vile and abominable in 
God's ſight. And here it is to be obſerved, that 
the complaintagainſt the Fews was not for that thoſe 
poſitive duties were done in obedience to a divine 
command) neither 1s there any thing in the hiſtory 
to ground ſuch a ſuppoſition upon ; but the com- 

laint was, that their hands were full of blood, and 
the like, whilſt in the uſe of them. So that it was 
their uſing theſe to no good purpoſe, and their re- 
lying upon them as the ground of their acceptance 
with God, whilſt they lived in the breach of moral 
duties, that rendered theſe poſitive duties unaccep- 
_ or diſpleaſing to him that appointed them. 
And, 

In the New Teftament, when poſitive duties are 
Put in competition with that rectitude of mind and 
life which the goſpel recommends ; or in other 
words, with the practice of moral duties; then they 
are conſidered as carnal ordinances, as weak and 
beggarly elements, and the like. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that theſe leſſening charac- 
ters are applied only to thoſe poſitive duties which 
the law of Moſes appointed, and not to thoſe ap- 
pointed to Chriſtians under the goſpel : I anſwer ; 


that all poſitive duties, as ſuch, are of like kind, 


and ſerve a like purpoſe, (viz. to keep men from 
fin, and to lead them to the practice of moral du- 
ties) under every divine diſpenſation. And there- 
fore, if theſe appointed under the goſpel, do not 
anſwer the purpoſe for which they were intended; 
or if they are put in competition with moral du- 
ties, and made the ground of divine acceptance; 
in either caſe they deſerve thoſe leſſening characters, 
before refcrred to; namely, under ſuch circum- 
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ſtances, and when conſidered comparatively, as a- 
bove, they are but carnal ordinances, and weak and 
beggarly elements, and the like. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that when poſitive duties 
are not ſubſervient to the end for which they are 
appointed, then, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are not 
duties, but ſins to thoſe who uſe them. And there- 
fore, in this view of the caſe, they are not to be 
compared with moral duties, but only when they 
anſwer the end of their inſtitutiom; becaule then 
only they anſwer the characters of poſitive du- 
ties: I anſwer; if this be admitted to be the caſe, 
then it makes good all that I have been contending 
for, viz. that the valuableneſs and excellency of 
poſitive duties is merely relative, and is derived 
from the excellency and valuableneſs of that end, 
which they, as means, are related to; and conſe- 
quently, they cannot be equally excellent and va- 
luable with that end, from which their own excellen- 
cy and valuableneſs, as means, is derived, and with- 
out which they would have no excellency nor valua- 
bleneſs in them at all. And, | 

Here I beg leave to obſerve to my reader, that 
this is a point of no ſmall importance to mankind , 
becauſe our not carefully diſtinguiſhing here, may 
be the cauſe of our final miſcarriage. Poſitive du- 
ties are appointed as a means towards the attaining 
ſome wiſe and good end, and they are no farther 
valuable, than as they are ſubſervient to that end, 
viz. to lead us to the practice of moral duties, which, 
in truth, is the perfection of our nature. Now if we 
aſcribe to poſitive duties which are the means, that 
valuableneſs which only belongeth to the end, then 
we are in danger of relying upon the bare external 
compliance with a poſitive law, without regarding 
the end to which that law was directed, and lo to de- 
ceive ourſelves to our undoing. This is that fatal 
rock upon which many religious profeſſions have 
ſplit: for when men conſider the externals of re- 
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ligion, (if I may ſo call them) as the principal and 
moſt valuable parts of it, then they are too too apt 
to rely upon theſe, as what will render them moſt ac- 
ceptable to God, and ſo to neglect to have that 
rectitude of mind and life, which alone will render 
them pleaſing in the eyes of their Maker. 

This was the caſe of the Fews of old; for as the 
particular circumſtances and temper of that people 
required, that a greater number and variety of po- 
ſitive duties ſhould be practiſed by them, than o- 
therwiſe there would have been occaſion for ; ſo 
they raiſed the worth of theſe greatly above their 
true value; and then they thought that the bare 
external compliance with thoſe poſitive laws, would 
ſufficiently ſecure to them God's favour. Whereas, 
if thoſe Fews had preſerved a juſt ſenſe of the worth 
and value of poſitive duties, and had conſidered 
them only as means to an end, and that they were 
no farther valuable than as they become ſubſervi- 
ent to that end, then they could not have thus er- 
red, and deceived themfelves in a point of ſuch 
importance, as it is manifeſt they did. And, 

This has been too too much the caſe amongſt Chri- 
ſtians. They have raiſed the value of poſitive du- 
ties above what is meet, which has laid a founda- 
tion for a multitude of thoſe ſuperſtitious practices 
that have prevailed in the chriſtian world, and 
which has eat out, as it were, the life and ſpirit of 
chriſtianity. So chat in ſome parts of Chriſtendom 
there is little elſe remaining, but a blind and ungo- 
verned zeal for poſitive duties, and for ſuch ſuper- 
ſtitious practices, as education and cuſtom has ren- 
dered ſacred to them. And indeed this evil 1s apt 
to ſpread and take root in all places, and at all 
times. For when men are unwilling to part with 
their vices, then they are glad to lay hold of any 
principle which will render the practice of thoſe 
vices eaſy to themſelves. And nothing leems bet- 
ter to anſwer this purpoſe, than to raiſe up the va- 
luc of poſitive duties to be equal, or perhaps ſupe- 
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rior to moral duties; and then it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, 
that to abound in the former, will ſupply the want 
of the latter ; and thus men deceive themſelves to 
their own deſtruction. Have we not therefore 
good reaſon to take heed to ourſelves, when ſuch 
principles are advanced as are not only manifeſtly 
talſe, but alſo are likely to prove very hurtful. to 
mankind, and, which, I think, is the preſent caſe? 
The repreſenting poſitive duties, as of equal or ſu- 
perior value with moral duties, is not only a falſe 
principle, but it has alſo a ſad tendency to miſlead 
mankind in a point of the utmoſt concern to them. 

To conclude ; let me intreat thoſe men, who 
are for the raiſing the value of poſitive duties much 
above their true worth, and are for making the uſe 
of theſe the ground and foundation of chriſtian 
perfection, and of our acceptance with God, to 
conſider what they are doing. Sirs, Are you 
not by this ſending us back to Popery ? that being 
ſuch a religious conſtitution as abounds with a 
greater number and variety of poſitive duties, 
than any religious conſtitution amongſt Proteſtants, 
and therefore is the more ſure way to chriſtian per- 
fection. Are you not pointing out to men a way 
to deceive themſelves, in acaſe wherein their high- 
eſt intereſt 1s at ſtake, by ſpeaking peace to them, 
or rather by leading them to view themſelves in - 
a falſe glaſs, and thereby to ſpeak peace unto 
themſelves, whilſt their hands are full of fraud 
and violence, and their hearts run after their co- 
vetouſneſs ? whereas, in truth, there is no peace 
to the wicked, ſaith our God. For if poſitive du- 
ries are repreſented as of equal or ſuperior excel- 
lency and value to moral duties, then men are ve- 
ry eaſily led to think, that a conſtant attendance 
on, and a warm zeal for poſitive duties, will 
render them moſt acceptable to their Maker, tho' 
they are deſtitute of that rectitude of mind and 
life, which the chriſtian religion recommends, — 
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which the reaſon of things require, as the only 
ground of divine acceptance. And this has too 
often been the caſe, as the experience of almoſt all 
ages have ſhewn ; ſo that, by this means, men have 
deceived themſelves to their undoing. Theſe, I 
think, are conſequences which may very eaſtly fol- 
low the principle I have now been oppoling the 
advancing of, which looks as if we were ſetting our 
faces towards Rome, and were longing to return a- 
gain to the feſb-pots of Egypt: but how ſubſer- 
vient ſoever this may be to anſwer the purpoſes of 
a deſigning clergy, yet ſurely it is highly injurious 
to the religion of Chriſt. | . 

I will only add, that the practice of poſitive du- 
ties is ſo far from being the perfection of our na- 
ture, that, on the contrary, the uſe of thoſe are 
marks and evidences of our imperfection, and ſhews 
human nature to be in a weak, and in an infirm 
ſtate, as it ſtands in need of ſuch help: that is, it 
ſhews the danger and aptneſs we are under to de- 
viate from our duty, when we ſtand in need of 
thoſe to recal our attention, and to awaken in us 
a ſenſe of the obligations we are under both to 
God and man. But when human nature ſhall have 
attained to its perfection, by being perfectly ſub- 
jected to the original and primary law of nature, 
or reaſon, then there will be no uſe nor place for 
poſitive duties; then theſe, like faith and hope, 
ſhall ceaſe and be no more: whereas charity, or 
the practice of moral duties, ſhall remain for ever, 
Tell me then, ye who hope to. obtain perfection 
by this Levitical rrieſthood of poſitive duties, and 
who truſt to find acceptance with God thro' theſe, 
what rational grounds you have to build ſuch hope | 
and truſt upon? Had not Abraham, our father, 
two ſons, one by a bond maid, the other by a 
free woman? Nevertheleſs, what faith the ſcrip- 
ture, Caſt out the bond woman, and her ſon; for the 
en of the bond woman, viz. poſitive duties, ſhall 
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not be beir with the ſon of the free woman, viz, 


moral duties. So then, brethren, let us ſtrive to 


be found children, not of the bond woman, but 
of the free, 
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